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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


KING JAMES IL. AND THE PREACHERS. 

A sMALL volume of sermons preached and 
printed in the time of James I. has come into 
my possession. It seems to be of such rarity 
that possibly even Prof. Gardiner may not be 
aware of its existence. Sermons, to be sure, 
are not State papers ; but, for all that, they 
sometimes throw strong sidelights on con- 
temporary events and characters of far higher 
historical value than many tons of Blue-books. 
This fact finds remarkable illustration in the 
little volume now before me. It is still in 
the panelled leather binding of the period, 
but is evidently a bound collection of sermons 
each published separately. 

Of these the first four are by the Bishop of 
Landaff (sic on title), and the fifth is a sermon 
by Henry Greenwood. Unfortunately the 
title-pages are wanting to two of the bishop's 
sermons ; the other two are perfect. One of 
these bears date 1624, and was “Printed at 
London by Miles Flesher, for Nath. Feild.” 
The second bears date 1625, with the imprint 
“Printed by M. F. for Nathaniel Feild, and 
are to be sold at his shop in the Blacke Fryers.” 
The sermon by Henry Greenwood has not 
the name on the title-page, but it is given 
at the end both of the dedication and the 


refatory address to the “Christian Reader.” 

t is dated 1618, and was “ Printed at London 
by George Purslow, for Henry Bell, and are 
to be sold at his shop without Bishopsgate.” 
The copy of this sermon is “the fourth 
edition corrected and amended,” and is printed 
in black letter, exce ting the quotations 
from the Bible and the Fathers, which are 
numerous, and are generally given in Latin 
with a free translation. 

So far the little book would be no more 
than a book-lover’s curiosity ; but the contents 
throughout are almost painfully interesting 
by reason of the lurid sidelights they cast on 
certain contemporary incidents. It is school- 
boy’s knowledge that James I. was by no 
means, at least in his later years, a pattern 
of all the personal virtues; but not even all 
readers of Prof. Gardiner’s priceless ten 
volumes may have a clear impression of the 
moral estimate of the king held by the 
bulk of his English subjects. What this 
—_ these sermons make even too painfully 
plain. 

Henry Greenwood’s sermon is dedicated to 
“The Right Worshipfull and my verie dear 
friends, Sir Lestraunge Mordaunt of Massing- 
ham Hall, in the countie of Norfolke, Knight 
Barronet, and Lady Frances 
most louing Bed-fellow.” The dedication 
is dated “ From Hempsted in Essex, January 
10, 1618.” 

And it is a discourse that can only be de- 
scribed as a tremendous trumpet-blast against 
abounding iniquity in high places. Itisentitled 
“Tormenting Tophet, or, a Terrible Descrip- 
tion of Hell, Able to breake the hardest hea 
and cause it quake and tremble. Preach 
at Paul’s Crosse the 14 of Iune 1614.” The 
text is “Esay 30. 33; Tophet is prepared of 
old; it is euen noupened for the King: he 
hath made it deep and large: the burning 
thereof is fire, &c.” The substance of the 
discourse well justifies its appalling title. 
The preacher from the outset ote the tone 
of an ancient Hebrew prophet—an Ezekiel in 
his most impassioned moods ; denounces the 
prevalent ungodliness and wickedness of 
the people, particularly of the Court and 
the nobility; lays special emphasis on the 
statement of his text, that Tophet is prepared 
even for the King, and directly appeals to 
James in good set terms: “I ete thee, O 
King, by the tender mercies of God, reforme 
these and these things.” James, I infer from 
this appeal, was conspicuously present as a 
hearer on this occasion. 

One of the Bishop of Landaff’s sermons 
(unfortunately wanting title and date) seems 
intended as a counterblast against Green- 
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wood’s terrible indictment. It is entitled 
‘Comfort against Calumny,’ and bears 
throughout evident reference to the scandals 
then current. But the attempted vindication 
of James and his courtiers is too clearly 
couched in the “Qui s’excuse s’accuse” 
manner. The bishop was a courtier to the 
tips of his finger-nails. His language is that 
of Lily’s ‘Euphues’; to him James and Buck- 
ingham—to whom one of the four sermons 1s 
dedicated—are saints at the very least, if not 
angels; and all the flying reports of their 
transgressions are but the slanders and 
calumnies of the sons of Belial, relentless 

rsecutors of God’s dear children in all ages ! 

ne plain conclusion, however, is to be drawn 
from the utterances of both preachers, and 
that is, that the scandals were rife at the 
time, and that they were universally credited. 
A savage epigram of two lines, written as an 
egies on Buckingham, and included in the 
‘State Poems,’ indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness what the nature of the scandals was. 

One of the bishop’s sermons, bearing the 
title ‘Prayers Preservative : or, The Princes 
Priuy Coat,’ has two separate dedications. 
The first is to “The King’s Most Excellent 
Maiesty, Charles The First of that Name” j 
the second is to “The Prince his Highnesse. 
The date is 1625. The dedications are not 
dated, but the first opens with an explanation 
that the second dedication was the original 
one, and that whilst the sermon was being 
printed off news of the death of King James 
came abroad. In this second one the bishop 
reminds the prince that prayer’s preservative 
power it was “ which lately catcht and latcht 
you up betwixt the stirrop and the ground.” 
So that it seems Charles, about the date of 
his royal father’s death, had a fall from his 
horse, probably in the —— 


AviIp Biarr. 
Armadale, Melbourne. 


* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 

Vol. LUI 

Pp. 3-10. Adam Smith. See Mathias, ‘P. 
of L.,’ 130, 400 ; an ed. of ‘Moral Sentiments,’ 
Edinb. 1813; Morell, ‘Philos, Nineteenth 
Cent.,’ 1846, i. 229; Tennemann, ed. Morell, 
1852, p. 377; Bain, ‘Emotions and Will, 
1865, p. 271 ; Sidgwick, ‘Hist, Ethics,’ 1886 

. 205; Wilson and Fowler, ‘Principles o 
Vorals. 1886, i. 61 ; Scottish Review, Oct. 1887. 

Pp. 13-15. Alex. Smith, See Macmillan’s 
Mag., Feb. 1867. 


aa = Charlotte Smith. Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
58. 

Pp. 32-3. Elizabeth Smith. De Quincey’s 
* Works,’ ed. Masson, 1889, ii. 404. 

P. 37. Smith of Chichester. His picture 
of the ‘Hop Pickers’ was engraved by F. 
Vivares, 1760. 

P. 46. Sir Harry Smith. See the Zilust. 
Lond. News, 3 July, 10 July, 1847. 

P. 54. Horace Smith. The ‘Tin Trumpet’ 
was reprinted with his name, as No. 8 of 
Bradbury, Evans & Co.’s “Handy Vol. Series,” 
lees and reached its fifth thousand in 

P. 59. Smith of Deanston printed a ‘Report 
to the Board of Health on the Sanitary Con- 
dition of Hull,’ 1850. 

P. 63 a, line 32. It would be better to read 
“ Lankester’s” instead of “ Derham’s.” 

P. 65. Jeremiah Smyth, Esq., grandson of 
the Admiral, and Mary (Skinner) his wife, 
are buried in Holy Trinity Church, Hull. 

P. 66 a, line 2 from foot, “were” ; Isaac 
Gregory Smith still lives. 

P. 70 a, line 5. For “Brooks’s” read 
Brook's. 

Pp. 74-5. John Smith, Platonist. Patrick’s 
‘Autob.,’ pp. 17-22, 247. 

P.75b. John Smith’s ‘Art of Painting’: 
there was an ed. 1706; that of 1723 is call 
the fifth. 

P. 76 a, line 4. For “Work” read Works. 

P. 76 a, line 13 from foot. For “ Witten” 
read Witton, 

P. 76. John Smith, ‘ Bede’; Wrangham’s 
‘Zouch,’ ii. 165, 193. 

P.76b. John Smith, d. 1717. Was he the 
Mr. Smith of Oxford whose poem on the 
battle of Blenheim is — with Rochester 
and Roscommon, 1707 

P. 83. John Christopher Smith. ‘Gray,’ by 
Mason, 1827, p. 415. 

P. 83 b, line 9 from foot. For “ licenses” 
read licences. 

P. 121 a. For “Hesslington” read Hes- 
lington. 

.121 b. Londesborough can hardly be 
said to be near Foston. 

P. 121, Sydney Smith. His ‘Speech at 
Beverley on the Catholic Claims’ was printed, 
1825. He also wrote a ‘Letter to the Electors 
upon the Catholic Question,’ York, 1826. In 
reply there appeared (1) ‘The Elector’s True 
Guide,’ by an East Riding Freeholder ; (2) 
|*The True Protestant,’ by a True Protestant ; 

3) ‘The Catholic Claims Rejected,’ by an 
nglish Protestant, all York, 1826. om 
details of his Yorkshire life in Christian 
Society, i. 597-8 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 48. v. 117, 

Pp, 124-5, Sir Tho, Smith founded two 
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fellowships at Queens’ Coll., Cambr., Willet’s 
‘Synopsis Papismi,’ 1600, p. 961. 

p 124 b. On pronunciation see Robotham’s 
pref. to Comenius, ‘Janua Linguarum.’ 

P. 127 b, line 3. For “368-75” read 368-73, 

Pp. 131-2. Tho. Smith. Wrangham’s 
‘Zouch,’ ii. 116. 

Pp. 132-3. Dr. Tho. Smith. Thoresby’s 
‘Correspondence,’ ii. 278 ; Locke's ‘ Letters,’ 
1708, pp. 99, 119, 195 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. v. 92. 
He printed a ‘Sermon before the Univ. of 
Oxf.,’ 1685 ; some of his pieces were reprinted, 
Trajecti, 1694-8; ‘Account of the Greek 
Church,’ 8vo., 1680. 

Pp. 133-4. Admiral Tho. Smith. Shen- 
stone’s ‘Poems,’ 1778, i. 187. 

P.134b. Tho. Smith, painter. ‘Gray,’ by 
Mason, 1827, p. 308. 

P. 140 a, line 4. “Chalgrave.” ? Chalgrove. 

Pp. 145-6. Wm. Smith of Melsonby ; his 
letters in Thoresby’s ‘Correspondence’ ; 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii. 137. 

P. 146 b, line 2._ For “with” read to. 

Pp. 162-7. Sir W. Sidney Smith. Burke's 
‘Works,’ 1823, viii. 217, sg.; Roberts, ‘H. 
More,’ iii. 29. 

P. 177 b. A ‘Compendium of Modern 
Travels’ was published by J. Scott, 1757. 

P.189 a. B.A., Glasgow ? 

P.191. Prof. Smyth. Byron, ‘Engl. Bards 
and Scotch Rev.,’ 964. 

P. 195. James MooreSmythe. M. Green’s 
‘Spleen,’ ed. 1796, p. 3. 

. 203. Andr. Snape. See W. Law’s ‘Works,’ 
1892, i. 1. He printed two sermons, both 
before the H. of Commons at St. Margaret's, 
London, 8vo., (1) General Fast, for the War, 
28 Mar., 1711, on Amos iv. 10 ; (2) Restoration, 
29 May, 1717, on Psalm lxxvi. 10; the latter 
went into a sixth ed. 

Pp. 211-2. Soest’s portrait of Butler, see 
Z. Grey’s preface to ‘ Hudibras.’ 

P. 228. Lord Somers. See Akenside’s ‘Ode 
to Bp. Hoadly’; Grotius ‘De Veritate,’ 1718, 
. 364. Addison dedicated his ‘Italy’ to him. 
Dryden’s Satire to his Muse’ is printed as 
by Somers in Roscommon’s ‘ Works,’ 1707 ; 
see pp. 123, 143. 

Pp. 240 a, 358 a. “to actively push,” “to 
freely elect.” 

. 248-9. Alex. Somerville edited M‘Cor- 
mick’s ‘Financial Economy in the Army,’ 
1850, and the ‘Scatcherd Memoirs,’ 1878 ; u 
contributed articles on ‘Early Pioneers of 
Canada’ to the Kastern Morning News, be- 
ginning 9 Nov., 1883. 

P.257b. There was a diamond ed. of 
Wm. Somerville’s ‘Poems,’ Jones & Co.'s 
university ed., 1825-6. 

Pp. 263-4. Tho. Sopwith. There are some 


notes in the Durham Univ. Jour., in which 
university he was an Examiner in Engineer- 
ing, 1852. He also published ‘Geological 
Sections of Alston aa Teesdale,’ Newcastle, 
1829; ‘Guide to Newcastle,’ 1838; ‘Dean 
Forest Award,’ 1841 ; ‘ Lecture’ at St. Martin’s 
Hall, with others, 1855 ; and a paper in ‘Trade 
and Manuf. of Tyne and Wear,’ 1863. 

P. 264b. There are monuments of the 
Sotheby family in Birdsall Church and at 
Pocklington. 

Pp. 275-7. Rob. South. Nelson’s ‘Bull,’ 
1714, pp. 342, 375, 395; Garth’s ‘Poetical 
Works,’ 1775, pp. 64, 70. 

P. 277 a. There is an ed. of South's 
‘Sermons,’ styled the fifth, 2 vols., sm. fol., 
Dublin, 1720. 

P. 281. Tho. Southerne prefixed verses 
to Congreve’s ‘ Works,’ 1761, 1. ; see ‘Poems’ 
of Sheffield, D. of Buckingham ; ‘Gray,’ by 
Mason, 1827, p. 29. His ‘Innocent 
is introduced in Congreve’s ‘Old Bachelor. 
iv. 21. 

P. 281 b. “All of which.” 1% omit “of.” 

P. 287 b. Southey’s ‘Wat Tyler’ was issued 
at 3d. by W. T. Sherwin, publisher of the 
Republican, or Political Register, pp. 16 ; see 
‘Corresp. of W. Wilberforce.’ 

P. 288 a. R. Watson wrote ‘Observations 
on Southey’s Life of Wesley,’ 1821; see also 
James Everett in the Wes/. Meth. Magq., and 
R. D. Urlin’s ‘Churchman’s Life of Wesley,’ 
1880, pp. 259, sq. 

P. 309. Soyer. See Jilust. Lond. News 
22 Sept., 1855, pp. 347-8. 

h: 326 a, line 2 from foot. For “site” read 
sight. 

Pp. 328-32. Sir Henry Spelman. Nelsons 
‘Bull,’ 1714, p. 432 ; Stephens’s pref. to the 
ed. of ‘ Tithes,’ 1647. 

P.337a. Joseph Spence. On his ‘Polymetis’ 
see ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, pp. 152, 154 ; for 
“Lyne” read Lyme. 

P. 355 a. For “Valderfen” read Val- 


darfer. 

vb 355-6. Earl Spencer. Mathias, ‘P. of 
304. 
P. 359. Dr.John Spencer. Locke’s ‘Letters,’ 


P. 359 b. “Thummin” ? 

P. 360 a. “Leonhard” ? 

P. 368 a. Robert, Lord Spencer of Worm- 
leighton. His sons Edward and Richard 
Tho. Jackson’s ‘ Works,’ 1653, i., in ‘ Life.’ 

P. 398. Spenser. See art. in Parthenon, 
24 May, 1862. 

P. 398 a, line 20. For “1862” read 1869, 

P. 419. Sir Ed. Spragge. See Rochester’s 
* Poems,’ 1707, in ‘ Life’ prefixed, and p. 92. 

P. 421. Bp. Sprat. Oldham alludes to his 
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celebrity as a preacher, ed. Bell, 1854, p. 161. 
He printed a ‘Sermon before the Artillery 
Co.” at Bow Church, 20 April, 1682, on 
St. Luke xxii. 36, sm. 4to., 18 leaves, Lond., 
1682. 

Pp. 427-9. Spring Rice. Prof. Pryme’s 
‘ Autob. Recoll.,’ 1870, pp. 89, 186. 

P. 443 a, line 23. “Two folio vols.,” read 
three. 

P. 476. Clarkson Stanfield panies the 
scene used at the Westminster P ay. o 

Vol. LIV. 

The following additions should be made :— 

P. 35. Lord Chesterfield is produced in 
caricature by Thackeray in ‘The Virginians.’ 

P.7. Was there not also a ribbon called 
Petersham? 

P. 212. Sterne did not call Eliza his 
“ Bramine,” but he was “thy Bramin” to her. 
Perhaps he thought this was the Hindustani 
for prebendary. 

P. 357. Miss Martineau (‘History of the 
Peace’) gloats over the death of Lord London- 
derry and his funeral. 

P. 358. Shelley’s ‘Masque of Anarchy’ 
may be added to Byron, as containing a fero- 
cious allusion to Lord Londonderry. 

391. For “Archbishop More” read 
Moore. 

P. 418. Stonhouse’s ‘Life’ is a real book, 
which I have often had in my hands. The 
title is ‘ Life of Sir James Stonhouse, Bart., 
M.D., with Extracts from his Correspondence,’ 
16mo., 1844, price 4s. 6d., written edited) 
by the late W. A. Greenhill, M.D. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


ALEXANDER Brome.—An interesting figure 
in literature is Alexander Brome (1620 !-1666), 
the genial song-writer, dramatist, and loyalist, 
and the friend of Izaak Walton and Thomas 
Stanley. The following facts concerning his 
life are, so far as I know, given for the first 
time. He was born at Evershot, Dorset, and 
was “bred” at West Milton, in the same 
county. Hedied in the parish of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, London, 29 June, 1666, the very 


| and three daughters, Martha, Elizabeth, and 
| Flower, all minors at the time of their father’s 
death. 
| In his will (P.C.C. 115 Mico), proved 13 July, 
1666, by Martha Brome, his 
jand residuary legatee, Brome mentions his 
om to whom, if still living at his decease 
|he gave 5/. apiece. He refers also to his 
three brothers, John, Richard, and Henry, 
jand to his three sisters, Elizabeth, Isabell, 
‘and Julian. To the parishes of Evershot and 
West Milton he left 5/. apiece, “to bee 
disposed of for one or more annuities to be 
equally paid to the poore respectively forever.” 
A third annuity of 5/. was to be yearly laid 
out in books for the use of poor scholars in 
Evershotschool. No mention of these charities 
appears in Hutchins’s ‘Dorset.’ His lands 
called Shaleombe, otherwise Shapcomb Farm, 
in Winford Eagle, Toller Fratrum, Dorset, 
and all other his lands and hereditaments in 
| that county, were to be sold, and out of the 
| proceeds the sum of 500/. was to be paid to 
each of his daughters Martha and Elizabeth, 
on their respectively attaining the age of 
| twenty-one or on their day of marriage, the 
residue to be handed to his son John after 
the death of his mother, Martha Brome. We 
learn from the same source that Brome’s 
| loyalty did not go unrewarded, as he left his 
'son, in addition to other lands in the same 
| county, “ my messuages situate in or near the 
Forrest of Roche otherwise Neroche, Somerset, 
lately graunted to me and my heires by the 
Kings Maiestie that now is.” Ita TrEsTor. 


Tue Sanotity oF Dirt.—Some of your 
readers have no doubt been amused by the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s paper bearing the above 
title, which forms the second essay in his 
volume entitled ‘Blunders and Forgeries.’ 
After the evidence the author has collected 
it may perhaps be needless to accumulate 
further proof that people were wont to bathe 
before the days of the moral and _ social 
changes of the sixteenth century. There are 
still, however, some who seem to think 
the eminent person who said that “for a 
thousand years there was not a man or 


day on which he made his will, and desired 
to be buried under Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, “ if | 
it may bee done without much expence 
and inconvenience.” His wife was Martha 
Whitaker or Whittaker, a widow with three | 
daughters, Anne, Margery, and Mary. She! 
took as her third husband one Robert | 


Randall, and died at Hoxton on or before | 
15 April, 1687, when Randall administered to 
her estate (‘ Administration Act Book,’ P.C.C., 
1687 f.61b. By Brome she had a son, John, 


woman in Europe that ever took a bath” 
was bearing witness to an historical fact 
somewhere about as unassailable as the pre- 
valence of the Black Death. For the informa- 
tion of those who are suffering under the 
influence of this delusion it may be well to 
reproduce the following passage from the 
reprint of that strange satire on Roman 
Catholic practices entitled “The Popish 
Kingdome or Reigne of Antichrist, written 
in Latin Verse by Thomas Naogeorgus, and 
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Englyshed by Barnabe Googe, 1570,” which 
was issued under the editorship of Mr. R. C. 
Hope in 1880. Irrationally violent as the 
book must seem to the modern reader who is 
possessed in any degree with the historic 
spirit, it is a mine of information as to the 
customs of the latter Middle Ages. 
After denouncing feast days as heathenish 
survivals Googe speaks of the people 
As men a haue no pertite fayth nor trust in God 
at all, 
But thinke that euery thing is wrought and wholy 
guided here 
By moouing of the Planets, and the whirling of the 
Sp{hJeare. 
No vaine they pearse, nor enter in the bathes at any 


ay, 
Nor pare their nayles, nor from their hed do cut the 
heare away; 
They also put no childe to nurse, nor mend with 
doung their ground, 
Nor medicine do receyue to make their crased 
bodies sound, 
Nor any other thing they do, but earnestly before 
They marke the Moone how she is placde and 
standeth euermore 
And euery planet how they rise, and set in eche 
degree, 
Which things vnto the perfite fayth of Christ 
repugnant bee. P. 44. 
As bathing is classed in the same list with 
cutting the hair, taking medicine, and 
manuring the land, it is evident that the 
author knew it to be a habit with those 
against whom he directed his satire. The fol- 
lowing notes on medieval baths and bathing 
may be of service to inquirers :— 
_ ‘Accounts of Lord High Treasurer of Scotland,’ 
i. cciii. 
Archeologia, xxvi. 279; xxxv. 465. 
Thiers, ‘ Traité des Superstitions,’ i. 257. 
Lee’s ‘St. Kentigern,’ 331. 
Hen. Gally Knight, ‘ Normans in Sicily,’ 325. 
Paul Lacroix, ‘Science and Literature in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance’ (Eng. trans.), 148. 
Milman, ‘Hist. of Latin Christianity,’ ed. 1854, 
iii. 273. 
Pe and Kingsford, ‘The Crusades,’ 295, 297, 
Epwarp Pracock. 


AND Lorp BurGHCLERE.—Doubtless 
many people have read with admiration Lord 
Burghclere’s beautiful English version of 
Virgil’s first ‘Georgic,’ ll. 311 to 514, which 
appears in the Nineteenth Century. That 
version, however, contains one line which it 
is to be wished that the author would amend. 
It occurs in his thirteenth stanza, and is his 
rendering of |. 383 of his original. It runs 
thus :— 

In Asian fields near Cayster’s pleasant pools. 
Now the word “ Cayster” is not a dissyllable, 
and ought not to be presented as such, since 
it is, and necessarily must be, a word of three 


syllables, with two dots representing the 
dizresis over the y. Thus, in the original, 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata CaYstri. 
And in Homer, ‘ Iliad,’ ii. 461, which Virgil 
imitated :— 
’Aciy év Acpovt, Kavorpiov audi pécOpa. 
The whole rendering is so admirable that 
it is a pity it should be marred by even this 
slight blemish. The line could easily be 
rectified as follows :— 
In Asian fields by sweet CaYster’s pools. 
Or, possibly, in other and better ways. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


An UNWARRANTABLE TRAvesty.—In a 
recent number of the Manchester Weekly 
Times, which has been extensively quoted, an 
interviewer of Mr. William Le Queux says 
that he saw on that gentleman’s table a card 
“on which was written the quotation :— 
Pleasures are like poppies spread; a gust of wind 

their bloom is shed; 
Or like a snowflake in the river, one moment white 

then gone for ever.” 
The report proceeds to explain that these 
lines constitute Mr. Le Queux’s “motto”— 
apparently his monitor or daimon—on which 
he looks, and is straightway supported, when 
in a weak moment a fine afternoon tempts 
him to leave his work and “ go over to Monte 
Carlo.” The matter is invested with an air 
of importance that might have befitted the 
intimation of a discovery regarding William 
Shakspeare instead of Mr. William LoGeeen. 

Still the record is in itself, and for its 
immediate purpose, wonderfully artistic and 
touching, and it will, no doubt, have its 
appropriate effect. But it may humbly be 
asked why a manifest travesty of a familiar 
passage in ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ should be de- 
scribed as if it were a careful extract from 
the original poem. Burns is responsible for 
much, but it is surely a somewhat arbitrary 
measure to present his lines as amended for 
private use by Mr. W. Le Queux, and calmly 
style the product a “quotation.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


“THE DEVOUT FEMALE SEX.”—In a recent 
debate in Convocation, Canon Bright took 
exception to the phrase “devout female sex,” 
which, he said, obtained in “the Roman 
Communion.” I suppose that Canon Bright 
had in his mind the popular rendering of the 
words “intercede pro devoto femineo sexu,” 
which occur in the Commemoration of the 
B.V.M., an antiphon said, or sung, at the end 
of Vespers | Lauds on semi-doubles or 
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ferias. But this translation is quite mis- 
leading. “Pro devoto femineo sexu” is not 
=“for the devout female sex,” or “for all 
ious women,” but is=“ for women vowed to 
tod,” 7.e., for nuns and women in religion. 
So the preceding words seem to intimate : 
‘ ora pro populo—interveni pro clero—-inter- 
cede pro devoto femineo sexu.” And it is 
thus rendered (“women vowed to God”) 
in Lord Bute’s translation of the Roman 
Breviary. Gerorce ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Watcumen’s Verses.—There was lately 
inquiry about watchmen’s verses. A copy of 
those presented to the inhabitants of Bungay 
by the watchmen “John Pye and John Tye,” 
in 1823, is in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ Lon., 
1830, cols. 1628-30. There is a print of a 
watchman. Ep. MARSHALL. 


THE Posts IN 1677. (See ante, p. 121.)— 
Earlier references to some of these posts are 
to be found in the London Gazette. There 
appeared, for instance, in No. 304 of that 
journal (12-15 October, 1668) this advertise- 
ment, which was repeated in various later 
numbers :— 

** Notice is hereby given, That for the Advance 
of Commerce and Correspondence, a new Horse- 
Post is setled, to carry Letters twice every week 
between Exeter and Lawnston.” 

DUNHEVED. 


Zepuyr.—-This word is generally understood 
to mean “the west wind,” from the Greek, 
and probably not many persons are aware 
that it has any other signification. It is 
evident, however, that Dyer used it in another 
sense when he wrote in his beautiful little 
poem ‘Grongar Hill’ (of which Johnson re- 
marked, “When it is once read, it will be 
read again”) :— 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings. 
The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ informs us 
that it is also the name of a genus of lepidop- 
terous insects of the family of Lycenide, 
which, according to Westwood (‘Introduction 
to the Modern Classification of Insects + 
“comprises a numerous assemblage of small 
and weak, but beautiful butterflies.” Why 
the genus Zephyrus is so called does not 
— Are the wings dark? 

t would be interesting to know the mean- 
ing of Grongar. The Fill is stated in the 
third volume of the ‘Comprehensive Gazetteer 
of England and Wales’ to be situated in Car- 
diganshire; but it is really, as mentioned 
editorially in ‘N. & Q.’ (4 S. ix. 271), located 
in Caermarthenshire, not far from dilo- 


fawr, which is on the road from Brecon to 

Caermarthen, and near which was fought a 

battle between the English and Welsh in the 

year 1282. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


“Ticer”=a Boy Groom.—Everybody is 
probably familiar with this word in the sense 
cignified, but I cannot recall meeting with 
any satisfactory explanation of its origin 
until recently. Previous to then I had 
referred to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
where I found the meanings given, “a boy in 
livery whose special duty is to attend on his 
master while driving out; a young male 
servant or groom.” And here, too, we find a 

uotationfrom Barham’s ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
‘The Execution’ :— 

Tiger Tim was clean of limb, 

His boots were polished, his jacket was trim. 
There is also a notice of the term in the 
‘Slang Dictionary’ (1873), where we have 
a somewhat similar definition to that given 
above, and also that of “one who waits 
on ladies as a page.” So much, then, was 
derivable from ee of reference at hand, 
but nowhere within my reach did I discover 
any information as to the first use of the 
word as applied to a boy servant whose 
duties are as indicated. Recently, however, 
while skimming the ‘ Recollections, Political, 
Literary, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous, of the 
Last Half-Century,’ by the Rev. J. Richardson, 
LL.B., a work in two volumes, published in 
1855, I came across some anecdotes anent the 
notorious Barrymores, with some of whom he 
seems to have n acquainted. And it is in 
connexion with the experiences which he 
relates that he makes the following remarks 
with reference to the boy servant about 
whom I am writing. In vol. ii. pp. 129, 130, 
he writes :— 

“His lordship [Lord Barrymore] was the first 
yerson who introduced that class of retainers known 
. the title ‘tiger,’ and the original ‘ tiger’ was the 
late Alexander the musician and composer. 
The early ‘tiger’ differed in some respects from the 
animal now known by that name. His duties were 
different, and his position more dignified. Thus the 
business of Alexander , when a mere boy, was 
to accompany his noble patron in his cab, or rather 
in the huge one-horse chaise in which his lordship 
was trundled through the streets by the power of 
a gigantic horse. he boy was not, as ‘tigers’ 
nowadays are, perched up at the back of the vehicle 
in which the driver lolls at his ease. He had the 
privilege of being seated alongside of his lordship, 
and his services were made use of to perform the 
vart which the heathen mythology assigns to 

ercury. His lordship, who drove through the 
streets ‘fancy free,’ whenever his fancy provoked 
him to a /iaison with a female by whose appearance 
he was captivated, ‘ pulled up’ his cumbrous car, 
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Alexander Lee ran after the object of his master’s 
adoration, announced the conquest her charms had 
made, procured her address, arranged an interview, 
or reconnoitred the ground, as the nature of the 
case might require.” 

Apparently we have here a noteworthy fact 
in connexion with the word which may 
eventually be of service to the editors of the 
‘H.E.D.’ It will be observed the author 
calls Lee the “original ‘tiger”” We might 
then fairly assume that with him originated 
the name. Have readers of ‘N. & Q.’ any 
notes on the word? If they have I should 
be glad of their views. C. P. Hate. 


Qutries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Dareie.”—This word occurs in Scott’s 
‘Redgauntlet,’ Letter xi., near the beginning 
of ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale,’ ed. Black, 1879, 
i. 188: “Glen, nor dargle, nor mountain, 
nor cave.” The word is not in Jamie 
son, nor can I find anything like it in 
Gaelic. Do any of your readers know the 
word? It appears to me probable that 
“dargle” is a ghost-word, a misprint for 
“dingle.” A. L. MayHew. 


CERVANTES ON THE STaGE.—Besides ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ which of Cervantes’s works have 
been adapted for the stage or in any way | 
dramatized? Any particulars will be wel- | 
come. 8S. J. A. F. 


THe OF Lorp CHANCELLOR 
Tuurtow.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me where Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
buried, and whether any monument marks 
the spot ? Freperick T. Hrcame. 

Hampden Club, N.W. 


TrntaGeL.—My friend Mr. Kinsman, the 
late vicar, told me that he was appointed 
custodian (or constable) of the castle in 1852, 
and I have so stated in my ‘Thorough Guide’ 
to North Devon and North Cornwall. A 
correspondent now writes to me challenging 


the statement. May I inquire if there is any 
official record of the appointment? The | 
office was obviously a resuscitation, and little | 
more than titular, though it entrusted the | 
key to my friend. May I also inquire who | 
was the last custodian before Mr. Tinsuent 
C. 8. Warp. 


Corpus Curistt.—In some Yorkshire pedi- | 


turies both men and women were “admitted 
of Corpus Christi,” which statement was 
followed by a date, presumably that of the 
“admission.” Will any one kindly explain 
what this means ? F. E. 


Mrurrary Tropures.—In the library of the 
Royal United Service Institution is a cata- 
logue of “The Waterloo Museum, 97, Pall 
Mall, established in the year 1815.” The 
catalogue is long, containing 189 objects of 
various descriptions, and some of much mili- 
tary interest. Among them were four French 
eagles, viz., one, with standard, presented by 
Napoleon to the National Guard at Elba; 
one which had belonged to the Third Legion ; 
one which had belonged to a corps in India ; 
one which had belonged to a corps of Marines. 
None of the above eagles are at Chelsea 
Hospital, where several others are deposited. 
Can any of your readers give information as 
to what became of the Waterloo Museum or 
its contents, or as to any of the above-men- 
tioned eagles or their present 


NosieMeEn’s Inns IN Towns.—I should be 
glad to be referred to authorities relating to 
noblemen’s inns or houses in English cities. 
I refer to such houses as Furnival’s Inn in 
London, and the mansiones which, according 
to the Domesday Book, belonged to various 
noblemen and men of rank in Oxford. Were 
these mansiones town houses in the same 
way that Northumberland House in London 
was a town house of the Earl of North- 
umberland? And were there not such houses 
in Chester and other ancient cities ? 

8S. O. Appy. 


Cart. Morris.—At the time of the death 
of the “Laureate of the Beefsteak Club,” 
which occurred 11 July, 1835, it was stated 
that he left his autobiography to his family. 
Has this been published! Has any full bio- 
graphy of the author of “The sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall” ever appeared ? 

S. J. A. F. 
[See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


“Tae Hempsseres.”—In manor rolls of the 
Elizabethan period there occurs a place-name 
“The Hempsheres” in what was then the 
fishing village of Brighthelmstone. This 

lace occupied, I am told, the site or neigh- 

urhood of the “ Black Lion.” I have failed 
to find in Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ or in 
Halliwell-Phillipps anything to elucidate the 
meaning of this wo Not being an ety- 
mologist, I am, of course, prepa to guess 
valiantly, but only with the hope of obtain 


grees of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen-| ing correction from some one who knows. 
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If “Hemp” does not mean something quite 
different it may mean simply hemp. The 
word “shereman,” meaning clothworker, 
er a hemp cloth, which I suppose 
might be an equivalent for sail-cloth, and 
“The Hempsheres” a place where canvas for 
boat sails was made. I never heard that any 
such article was made there, and do not 
know anything as to where, at that date, 
sail-cloth was manufactured. In this con- 
nexion one may perhaps notice the local 
surname of mies This was then the 
usual spelling, though it is now more fre- 
uently seen as Hampshire or Hamshire. If 
this name had, in fact, no derivation from 
the county of Southampton, it may possibly 
have some association with the subject of 
this inquiry. HAMILTON Hatt. 


Moon THROouGH CoLouRED Gtass. — Can 
your readers inform me if the moon shining 
through coloured glass throws a coloured or 
white light? Keats says, in ‘The Eve of 
St. Agnes’ (xxv.) :— 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules, &c. 

G. Curtis Price. 


GorTue.—Can j= or your readers tell me 
in what edition of Goethe’s poems I can find 
the original of which the following is a 
translation 

Come with me, pretty one, come to the dance, dear ! 

nce appertains to the festival day. 
Art = my sweetheart not? Now is a chance, 
dear ! 
Wilt thou be never? Yet dance, dance away. 


E. F. B. 


Tue Wennaston Doom.—Has any detailed 
pamphlet upon or accurate illustration of 
this ancient example of medieval art ever 
been issued? It was described in the 7imes 
of 28 Dec., 1892. W. B. Gerisn. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


BraNDING Prisoners.—Can any one tell 
me when the practice of branding prisoners 
on the back of the hand with a broad arro 
was discontinued ? W. 5S. 


Portrait oF Henrietta, oF 
SurroLk.—At Blickling Hall, near Aylsham, 
is a fine full-length portrait of this lady, a 
tall, slim figure, habited in a fancy dress, 
and holding in her hand a mask. She was 
the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Hobart (to 
whom Blickling belonged), who was killed in 
a duel with Oliver Le Neve in 1709. She 
married first Charles Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, and secondly the Hon. George 
Berkeley. Is it known by whom the picture 


was painted? There are many examples of | 


Jervas, the friend of Pope, in Norfolk man- 
sions and some at Blickling, and perhaps 
this may be one of them. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Matcotm Hamriron.—As a descendant, I 
uest information respecting the ancestry 
and career of Malcolm Hamilton, who was 
consecrated Archbishop of Cashel in 1623, 
and died in 1629. Frances ToLer Hope. 
19, Narbonne Avenue, 8S. W. 


FLor1o AND Bacon.—Where does the state- 
ment occur that Florio was paid to make 
known (translate?) the works of Lord Bacon 
abroad ? . J. BURGOYNE. 

Brixton Oval, 8. W. 


“TWOPENCE MORE AND UP GOES THE 
DONKEY.” — This was a common saying in 
Gloucestershire sixty years ago. Perhaps 
it is so yet. Perhaps also it was common 
all over the country. What does it mean? 

W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A full account of this will be found under 
‘Donkey’ in Mr. Farmer's ‘Slang and its Ana- 
logues.’ 


Hanps witHout Harr.—On p. 347 of 
‘Rhys Lewis, Minister of Bethel, an Auto- 
biography,’ by Daniel Owen, translated from 
the Welsh by James Harris, will be found 
the sentence :— 

“ After completing my self-imposed task, I went 
to talk to Miss Hughes with an easy conscience, and 
with hands on which there was no hair—considera- 


” 


tions of greater value than millions of money. 
It appears from the context that the words 
introduced by and are meant to be synony- 
mous of an easy conscience. Is this a common 
Welsh idiom? In the same interesting book, 
marred by some misprints, one notes, p. 182, 
marablising, perhaps a new word; p. 341, 
‘Well ooft to their hearts, say I.” What 
does ooft mean? PALAMEDES, 


Joun Loupoun, or GLAscow CoLLEGE.— 
What is known of this famous teacher, who 
flourished at the end of the seventeenth 
century and beginning of the next? C. 


Mippiesex M.P.s.—William Mainwaring 
was M.P. for Middlesex from 1780 to 1802, 
and his son George Boulton Mainwaring in 
1804-6. Some particulars of these two M.P.s 
would be acceptable. A contemporary list 
of the Parliament of 1790 describes the former 
as “First Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, Vice-President of the London Hos- 
pital and of the Medical Institution, Old 


‘ 
| 
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Gravel Lane.” Both father and son are noted 
for the memorable election contests with Sir 
Francis Burdett in 1802 and 1806, said to 
have cost Sir Francis over 100,000/. 
W. D. 
Leigh, Lincolnshire. 


OF Brrps. — Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ be so kind as to 
inform me if the following be an exact tran- 
script, verbatim et literatim, of the fanciful 
title-page to a folio tract of four sheets which 
appeared in 1849 ?— 

“British Birds. [sic] Compiled by W. P. Cocks. 

February 1849. Cornwall. a. found in the County. 
b. found in Falmouth and neighbourhood. [sic] 
from 1844 to 1849. Falmouth. W. P. Cocks.” 
I cannot recollect the resting-place of the 
copy handled by me. The list is merely 
nominal, and almost wholly worthless. I 
want the title for a bibliography of British 
birds. W. 

St. Leonards. 


Species or Fisn, &c.—I should very much 
like to know what books are considered the 
standard for the determination of species 
of Cephalopoda, fishes, Myriapoda, and 
Crustacea. E. B. L. 

Chemulpo, Korea. 


Docx.—In the parish registers of 
Turvey, co. Bedford, is this entry : “ William 
Skevington, senior, of Puddle Dock, bur. 
1 Oct. 1687.” Where is this Puddle Dock? 
Inquiries in the neighbourhood have failed 
to elicit any information. I know of places 
of the name in Kent and Norfolk, but think 
this must be much nearer, probably in the 
direction of Puddle Hill, co. Northampton. 

THos. WM. SKEVINGTON. 

Wood Rhydding, Ilkley. 


AuTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


—— large-acred men, 

Lords of fat Evesham and of Lincoln fen. 
uoted, without reference, by Horace Smith, ‘ Tin 
rumpet,’ 1870, p. 150. W. C. B. 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 

LIBRARIAN, 


[Asked 8 §. vii. 209, 339, but unanswered. | 
Christus, si non Deus, non bonus. 


G. H. J. 
When in retreat Fox lays his thunder by, 
And Wit and Taste their mingled charms supply 
When Siddons, born to melt and freeze the heart, 
Performs at home her more endearing part. 


I see no restive leaflet quiver, 
No glancing rays that meet and part.’ 
The very beat of the broad river 
Is even as a silent heart. 
BERNARD BUTLER. 


Beplics. 
“FOR TIME IMMEMORIAL.” 
(9 8. i. 246.) 

THIs expression, sometimes slightly varied, 
with kindred ones, cannot but have 
generally familiar from Queen Anne’s time 
on for upwards of a century. Witness the 
following quotations :— 

** Posterity yet unborn shall pursue his Memory 
with Execrations, having, for immemorial Time 
fix’d a Necessity of Contribution, in discharge of 
those heavy Debts.”—Mrs. Manley, ‘Secret Memoirs’ 
(1709, &c.), vol. iv. p. 209 (ed. 1736). 

**Terms which, for Time immemorial, have been 
in Fashion in the Place of my Nativity.”—Anon., 
‘Mr. Ginglicutt’s Treatise of Scolding’ (1731), 
) 


p. 10. 

“The beavers having been in possession of it 
before-for time immemorial.” — Anon., ‘The Im- 
postors Detected’ (1760), vol. ii. p. 103. 

“A country belonging to a people who were in 
possession for time wnmemorial.” Goldsmith, 
‘Citizen of the World’ (1762), xvii. { 4.—‘‘ That 
government which has subsisted for time imme- 
morial.” Ibid., xlii. 3. 

“Her death put an end to the monarchy in Egypt, 
which had flourished there for immemorial ages.’ 
en ‘Roman History’ (1769), vol. ii. p. 94 (ed. 

“A mile beyond this oak stands another, which 
has, for time immemorial, been known by the name 
Judith.” —William Cowper, ‘ Letter,’ Sept. 13, 

‘ 

“Our archives......have been carefully preserved 
Sor time out of mind.”—Edward Du Bois, ‘A Piece 
of Family Biography’ (1799), vol. i. p. 146. 

“The birds of prey......had, undisturbed, built 
their nests and fixed their kingdom there for ages 
immemorial.”—Elizabeth Helme, ‘St. Margaret’s 
Cave’ (1801), vol. i. p. 4. 

“* Whose blood...... has purled melodiously through 
silver and golden pipes of exquisite art and taste 
for time immemonral.”—James Gilchrist, ‘ Reason 
the True Arbiter of Language’ (1814), p. 106. 

Jethro Tull, in his‘ Horse-hoeing Husbandry 
(1731-39), p. 84, note * (ed. 1822), has for time 
out of mind, and, in p. 243, for time imme- 
morval, which is found also in William 
Godwin’s ‘ Enquirer’ (1797), p. 265. I have 
not the books at hand. 

Mrs. Manley, a by implying pro- 
leptic remembrance, she perpetrates a first- 
class bull, is cited above as showing that the 
phrase she uses must have been current 
among her contemporaries. 

And here may as well be illustrated the 
elliptical form of from time tmmemorial or 


for time immemorial :— 


“This deformity......it had been the custom, time 
immemorial, to look upon as the greatest ornament 
of the human visage.”—Goldsmith, ‘ Bee’ (1759), 
Introduction, 11. 

“The gout...... has been, time immemorial, a 
clerical disorder here.” —Jd., ‘Citizen,’ &c. (ut ante), 
lviii. 72. Also in ci, 4, and cx. 7. 
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“Thus duelling, though a crime of the highest 
magnitude, has, time immen ~ial, n metamor- 
phosed into heroism.” — Anon., New Spectator 
(1784), No. v. p. 1. 

** We all know that a shilling has been the price 
of an oath, tame immemorial.”— Morning Chronicle 
(1801), in ‘Spirit of the Public Journals’ (1802), 
vol. v. p. 338. 

**As it has been the custom of all your prede- 
cessors, time immemorial, to take our sex under 
their immediate inspection,” &.—H. W. L., in 
Miniature (1805), No. 29, % 3. 

In the ensuing quotation, which is much 
older than any hitherto given, a learned 
author bulls it quite as completely as Mrs. 
Manley :— 


“Of whom, with the rest of his felowes, equal 
both in dignity and degree, it may be truly verified 
that their names shal five in glory from generation 
to generation, time out of minde.”—Thomas Staple- 
ton, translation of Bede’s ‘ History of the Church 
of Englande’ (1565), fol. 160. 


Constructions like “I had not before seen 
him [for] a long time” were once very fre- 
quent. F. H. 

Marlesford. 


THe Frr-cone Heratpry (9* §. i. 
—Unless specially blazoned as pendent bend- 
ways or erg &c., the fir-cone is depicted 
upright with the point towards chief and in 
a ripe but unopened state, as in Pyne or Pine, 


Gules, a chevron ermine between three pine- | $ 


apples or, the charges being what we term 
pine or fir cones, and not the fruit known by 
that name. For a figure of this coat, vide 
Guillim, ‘A Display of Heraldrie,’ first ed., 
1611, p. 109; 1679 ed., p. 101; or indeed any 
of the numerous editions of the work, which 
contain the following note :— 

“The pine tree was in much request in ancient 


times, for adorning of walkes about mansion houses ; 
according to that of the Poet: 
Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, Pinus in hortis, 
Populus in fluviis, Abies in montibus altis : 
The Ash in Woods makes fairest shew, 
The Pine in Orchards nie : 
ey best is Poplar’s hew, 
he Firre on Mountaines hie.” 
Beyond this, I am not aware that it has any 
heraldic signification, ecclesiastical or other. 
Water Crovcu. 
Wanstead. 


The fir-cone “naturally” points upwards, 
as in the well-known arms of the city of 
Augsburg; but occasionally it is “versed,” 
an ints downwards, as, for instance, in 
the shield of the French (Provence) family of 
“De Mayol de Luppé,” which bears “De 
sinople a six pommes de pin versées d'or, 


— 3, 2, et 1,” to which Mr. ArTHuR | 


AYALL possibly refers. The fir-cone has no 
more special heraldic signification than have 


‘ decimo under the title o' 


the other vegetable emblems frequently used, 
and can be blazoned in any colour or metal. 
It is depicted in a conventional shape, with 
the point either straight up or down, and not 
oblique, and both sides curvilinear—in fact, 
“ cone-shaped.” MyRrMIpon. 


The customary method of depicting the 
pineapple or cone of the pine tree is erect 
and pendent, and according to Sloane Evans, 
if the position is not expressed, the stalk 
should be downwards, that is, the cone erect. 
The blazon is often indefinite. The arms of 
the Pinon family and of Baron de Douzi are 
“ D’azur, trois pommes de pin d’or” (2 and 1). 
In the former the cones are pendent, in the 
latter erect, showing how requisite it is to 

ive the position and number in the blazon. 

he matured fruit will be depicted, and for 
the form some allowance should be made for 
the cones of the various species of pines, also 
for the imagination of the limner. The pine 
tree is an emblem or symbol of death and 
oblivion. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“Capricious” in THE ‘H.E.D, §. i. 
65).—The note at this reference appears to me 
to be hypercritical. I think there is very 
little doubt the word is .derived from the 
Italian capriccioso, whimsical, frisky, fitful, 

oatish, from capra, a goat. Prof Skeat 
inclines to this belief, but ventures upon a 
second derivation, capo-riccio, a bristling of the 
hair, from capo-, a head, and riccio, bristling, 
which is certainly inadmissible, as riccio does 
not mean bristling, but a curl, frizzled. The 
word occurs in the following lines by a modern 
Italian poet, in which it is used in the sense 
of frisking like a kid or goat :— 
Quando lo vedo per la via fangosa, 
Passar sucido e 0, 
Colla giachetta tutta in un brandello, 
Le scarpe rotte e I’ aria capricciosa. 
Ada Negri, ‘ Biricchino di Strada.’ 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


DvELs IN THE WAVERLEY Novets (9% §. 
i. 42, 169).—AsTARTE is mistaken, I believe, in 
his reference to the Englishman’s Magazine. 
I have a set of the volumes, and cannot find 
the passage mentioned, while in one article 
the novels are recommended without qualifi- 
cation. Further, the magazine was never 
issued in a weekly form, but only in monthly. 
The first thin volume (edited by Rev. W. H. 


Teale, of Leeds) appeared in quarto in 1841; 


vols. ii., iii. were in octavo in 1842-3 ; and then 
the magazine was incorporated with the 
Christian Magazine, published at Manchester, 
and one small volume appeared in 1844 in duo- 

The Englishman's and 
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Christian Magazine, upon which extinction 
followed. In its whole course it singularly 
lacked (unless perhaps in some degree in its 
latest stage) all the elements of “ popularity” 
as now understood. It was alike heavy and 
feeble, while uncompromisingly positive in 
assertion, with the positiveness which feeble- 
ness often assumes. Some of R. 8. Hawker’s 
verses are found in it. W. D. Macray. 


WITH HIS OWN PETARD” (9 i. 
287).—A few months ago, on again reading 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ first pub- 
lished in 1864, I came across this expres- 
sion, with which I had long been familiar. 
He uses the form petar, which at first I 
thought a mistake; but on referring to the 
ong ‘lobe "edition of Shakespeare (strange to say 
it came out in the very same year), I find it 
adopted as the correct one (* Hamlet,’ IIT. iv. 
p- 833). I well remember the intense interest 
caused by the literary duel between Charles 
Kingsley and John Henry Newman. As the 
successive numbers of the ‘Apologia’ came 
from the press the opinion was freely de- 
clared that “the engineer had been hoist 
with his own petard.” I am certain that my 
acquaintance with the phrase dates from 
that period, and that it was often used by 
the learned gentlemen with whom it was 
then my happy lot to associate. I also think 
it must have been often employed in the 
ephemeral literature of the period, and pro- 
bably George Eliot’s attention may have been 
caught by it through that source. 

I have not the original edition of the 
‘Apologia,’ but I refer Dr. Murray to the 
reprint in the “Silver Library” (Long- 
mans, 1890), where he will find that the 
phrase was used by the author when writing 
to the amiable Mr. Keble in the year 1840. 

Joun T. Curry. 


Scott puts this quotation, with the con- 
text, in the mouth of Sir Henry Lee in 
‘Woodstock,’ chap. xxxiii. 

JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 


_A PosstBLe GLOUCESTERSHIRE ORIGIN FOR 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER (8 §S. xii. 341, 449; 9t 
S. i. 189)—Mr. Bappetey’s long answer to 
my note seems to me no reply at all to my 
remarks, so I must leave the dispute between 
us to such of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as care 
to refer to and read his article and my com- 
ments on it, for it seems to me waste of ink 
to try to argue with one who can seriously 
think that the surnames of “de Chaworth” 
and “le Chaucer” are identical. 

I may, however, point out that I never 
said that placing the article “le” before a 


name necessarily transforms it into a trade 
name, nor pene ame like it. The trick of 
confuting what your adversary never said is 
stale and old. 

That “le Chaucer” meant “ the shoemaker ” 
cannot, I think, admit of serious doubt; any- 
how I prefer to take the opinion of a writer 
like H. T. Riley (‘Memorials of London and 
London Life,’ xxxiii) to that of Mr. Bappr- 
LEY. That Thomas Chaucer was the poet’s 
son I firmly believe, but the very expression 
I used showed that I knew many doubt it. 

The le Chaucer of London in 1226 to whom 
I referred was Ralph le Chaucer, mentioned 
on the Close Roll, 10 Hen. II1., mem. 10d. 

Following him a Robert le Chaucer of Lon- 
don, 1265, is mentioned on the Close Roll, 
50 Hen. IIT., mem. 4d. 

I am well aware that Pror. Skat rightly 
says that the earliest proved ancestor of the 
poet was his grandfather Robert le Chaucer, 
who sold land in Edmonton in 1307 ; but as he 
was a collector of wine dues and his brother 
Richard a vintner of Cordwainer Street, it 
is not a very unlikely conjecture to su 
that they were sons or kinsmen of Baldwin 
le Chaucer, “butler,” also of Cordwainer 
Street in 1307. Again, John le Chaucer, of 
London, in 1298, had a son Benedict le 
Taverner (Riley, xxxv). 

As to the taste of the personal element 
Mr. BappELEY introduces into the discussion 
by his sneer as to “illustrious” families who 
were never alleged to be so, who were in 
truth distinctly plebeian, and whose names 
were only iniedooel by me to show the 
danger of trusting to coincidences, I will say 
nothing. Wa ter Rye. 


‘Secret History or THE Court,’ &c. (9 
S. i. 208)—An absolutely worthless work. 
It was privately printed in 1832, but was 
first published six years later, with a title- 
page bearing Lady Anne Hamilton’s name 
(an impudent forgery). Croker exposed it 
in a few trenchant pages of the Quarterly 
(vol. lxi.), concluding with the apt sentence : 

“Nor should it be forgotten, that if contem- 
poraries will not take the trouble of recording 
their evidence against such publications, there is 
danger that their present impunity may give them 
some degree of authority hereafter.” 

Verb. sap. sat. 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The history of this book, its author, date of 
publication, &c., was very fully discussed 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ of twenty years 
ago, Mr. W. J. Tuoms, the originator of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and for many years the able and 
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accomplished editor, contributing no fewer 
than five articles. From this source Mr. 
ANDREWs may obtain all the information | 
which at this distance of time is probably 
available. See 5“ S. vii., viii., x., xi. 
EverarRD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


(Very many replies are acknowledged. ] 


Nicuotson Famiry (9 S. i. 108).—In 
Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1868, under Nichol- 
son of Waverley Abbey, co. Surrey, is a 
short pedigree of the Cumberland portion of 
the family. The Nicholsons of Baliow, co. 
Down, came from that county. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


SAMUEL WILDERSPIN (8 S§. xii. 387 ; 9% S. 
i. 270).—The first infant school was established 
by Robert Owen in connexion with his 
cotton mill at New Lanark. I state this on 
the authority of Lord Brougham, who, on the 
occasion of a petition being presented to the 
House of Lords on behalf of Samuel Wilder- 
spin, on the ground of his being the founder 
of infant schools, made the statement here 
repeated. The contradiction, having been 
iven nearly forty years ago, is now, it seems, 
orgotten. THomas Frost. 
Littleover, Derby. 


I believe the Wilderspins came from _Hol- 
land and were engaged in draining the Fens ; 
they are said to be related to the De Witts. 
Mr. J. W. Young still enjoys good health at 
Belgrave Road, Saloni. Dublin. He owns 
a fine oil ponte of Wilderspin by Herbert 
that ought to be in the National Portrait 
Gallery. This was engraved by Agnew, but 
for some unknown reason prints were not 
published. I obtained an unsigned proof, 
and was able to discover the ~ ell from 
Herbert’s painting. Some years since a lady 
visiting Dublin, seeing it by accident and 
recognizing it, was enabled to find Mr. 
Young and his family, to whom she was 
related. W. Frazer, F.R.CS.L. 

Dublin. 


NOVELS WITH THE SAME NAME (9" §, i. 269). 
—The late Mr. James Payn says on this sub- 
ject, ‘Some Private Views,’ pp. 114 and 115: 

“When the story-teller has finished his task and 
surmounted every obstacle to his own satisfaction, 
he has still a difficulty to face in the choice of a 
title. He may invent, indeed, an eminently appro- 
priate one, but it is by no means certain he will be 
allowed to keep it. Of course, he has done his best 
to steer clear of that borne by any other novel; but 
among the thousands that have been brought out 
during the last forty years, and which have been 
forgotten even if they were ever known, how can 
he know whether the same name has not been hit 


upon? He goes to Stationers’ Hall to make in- 
quiries ; but—mark the usefulness of that institu- 
tion—he finds that books are only entered there 
under their authors’names. His search is therefore 
necessarily futile, and he has to publish his sto 
under the apprehension (only too well founded as 
have good cause to know) that the High Court of 
Chancery will prohibit its sale upon the ground of 
infringement of title.” 

The same or a similar title has been often 
used two or three times for different books 
in France, and it is just possible that the 
same thing exists here. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


J. H. R.-C.’s disappointment must have 
been shared by many. The question he puts 
is a difficult one to answer satisfactorily. 
Although a tacit rule no doubt exists for the 
avoidance of identical names, there is no 
absolute prohibition in the matter. I have 
ventured, on more than one occasion, to 
advocate the feasibility of registering a title 
against infringement when a novel is in MS. 
and even uncompleted. Surely it is as much 
the outcome of the writer’s invention as his 
book, and often no insignificant weight in 
the scales of success or failure. Why then 
should an author be debarred from so valu- 
able a protection? Were this plan adopted 
it would go far to scotch any such irritating 
experiences as that recorded by your corre- 
spondent. It would be pleasant to know that 
my views met with the approval of others. 

Ceci, CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


This is primarily a question of copyright, 
and it has been decided that there is no copy- 
rightin a title ; beyond that it is a matter of 
courtesy and self-interest. The title is a mere 
fragment of the book, and if the title does 
not happen to involve the prescriptive cha- 
racter or purpose of the book, the mere word- 
ing is non-contentious. Any one may write 
a ‘Treatise on Surgery’ or an ‘ Essay on the 
Sublime,’ provided another writer’s matter 
is not reproduced. As to novels, the repeti- 
tion is very inconvenient and generally acci- 
dental ; but if, in giving an order, the author's 
or publisher’s name be added, all ambiguity 
ceases. A. Hau. 


Source or Quotation Wantep (9 i. 
169, 271).—As this query seems not to be 
answerable in a positive manner, conjecture 
is perhaps allowable. I suggest that the 
scrap of verse to which it relates is of Keats's 
own composition. Thinking it might be a 


translation, I read Silvio Pellico’s ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini, but found nothing like it there 
and have since learned that this tragedy was 
first performed in 1819. Keats's friend Leigh 
Hunt published in 1816 ‘The Story 
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Rimini,’ and if this fact inspired Keats with | the then reigning Duke of Mantua for King 


the thought of writing a tragedy on the 
same subject, the bit of verse in question may | 
have been an intended fragment thereof. | 
If this hypothesis be rejected, there remains | 
the alternative of supposing that he wrote it 
merely for the occasion, italianizing his sweet- 
heart’s Christian name. F. ADAMS. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Marirer (9 §S. i. 267).— Like Canon 
Taytor, I once thought it possible that the 
word Marifer in the Poll Tax Returns of 
1379 meant a person charged with the duty 
of bearing an image of the Blessed Virgin in 
processions. But there are serious objections 
to such an explanation, and it is very un- 
likely, to say the least, that a man would be 
described, in a legal or _ document, by 
such a designation as “ Mary-carrier,” as if 
the man’s gegen was to carry an image 
of the Virgin about. 

It is much more likely that the John 
Lambe who is described as Marifer was 
either (1) a watchman, or (2) the mace-bearer 
(or beadle, as he was afterwards called) of the 
burgery or municipal corporation of Sheffield. 
In the Wright-Wiilcker ‘ Vocab.,’ 361, 28, 
the word marra is expiained in English as 
“bill,” so that the word may literally mean 
“bill-bearer” or “billman.” For the various 
meanings of these words the ‘H. E. D.’ may 
be consulted. 

I may add that the burgery of Sheffield 
employed one or two watchmen, known as 
“waits,” who combined with their duties the 
office of pipers or public musicians. On this 
matter see Mr. Leader’s ‘Records of the 
Burgery of Sheftield,’ just published. 

8. O. Appy. 

R. W. Buss, Artist (9% §. i. 87, 256).— 
Is it the fact that he drew three plates only 
for ‘ Pickwick ’—‘The Review,’ ‘The Cricket 
Match,’ and ‘The Arbour’? At an exhibition 
in 1896 there were other unused ‘ Pickwick’ 
designs by R. W. Buss. ‘These included a 
title-page, ‘Winkle at the Rook Shooting,’ 
and ‘The Return from the Cricket Match.’ 
According to Mr. Fitzgerald two designs for 
the review scene were exhibited. These can 
scarcely be the two alluded to in Mr. Jas. B. 
Morrts’s note. GrorGE MARSHALL. 


MANTEGNA (9% S. i. 228).—The following 
appears in the ‘ Descriptive and Historical 
Catalogue of the Pictures in the National 
Gallery ’:— 

“The ‘Triumph of Cesar,’ a continuous com- 
sition over eighty feet long, of nearly life-sized 

res, painted in tempera on canvas, is now at 

ampton Court. It was purchased in 1628 from 


Charles I., and was exempted from the sale of the 
king’s effects after his death. For the correspond- 
ence relating to its purchase, see ‘Original Unpub- 
lished State Papers, &c., edited by W. Noél 
Sainsbury, 1859. For a general history of the work 
and a detailed description of it, see Ernest Law’s 
‘Historical Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton 
Court,’ London, Bell, 1881. Portions of the com- 
sition were engraved (with differences) by 
Mantegna himself. The whole series was repro- 
duced by means of chiaroscuro wood-blocks by A. 
Andreani, in 1599, while the original was still in 
good condition.” 

_ Your correspondent may consult at the 
South Kensington Museum “C. Julii Cesaris 
Dictatoris Triumphi de Gallia, gypto 
Ponto, Africa, Hispania. 10 plates en sraved 
by Robert von Audenaerde. Fol., Rome, 
1692.” EverarD Home CoLeMaN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Fret” (8 §. xii. 386, 491).—The following 
passage from a book on the making of cider, 
written in 1684 by Richard Haines, will give 
an instance of the early use of this word :— 

“Tf by reason of warmth and mildness of the 
season, the cyder should fret and destroy itself, the 
best way is to draw it off into another vessel; and 
do so once in six or ten days, as you see cause, 
always taking the lee from it as oft as ‘tis rackt. 
Let not your vessel be full by a gallon; nor yet 
stopt close, untill by drawing it off, it be made to 
leave huzzing and sputtering, for the fuller and 
closer it is the more it frets.”—P. 12. 


C. R. Hares. 
Uppingham. 


I do not know whether the ‘H. E. D.’ has 
the following use of this word: in North- 
umberland, a damp fog coming off the sea ; 
also a slight or partial ae of a frost. 

G. H. THompson. 

Alnwick. 

[Fret=to thaw is in Wright and Halliwell as in 
use in Northamptonshire. } 


City Names IN THE First EpItTIon or 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ (8 §. xii. 161, 201, 255, 
276, 309, 391; 9% §. i. 48).—Aldersgate.— 
The assertions that are made by way of 
explanation of Old English words become ever 
more and more amazing. It is taken for 
granted that anything can be asserted, and 
we are expected thankfully to believe it. 

“ Alders-gate [was so a from its being 
the oldest, or older gate.” This requires us 
to believe that a/ders could mean indiffer- 
ently oldest or older. Obviously it never 
meant either one or the other. The suffix 
-ers was never used as a superlative or as a 
comparative suffix at any date, or in any 
dialect of English. Of course alders is the 
genitive of alder, and alder is the Mid. English 


a 

i 
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spelling of the Old Mercian a/dor, correspond- 
ing to the A.-S. ealdor, which is a substantive, 
not an adjective, and meant a prince or a 
chief. See ‘ Alderman’ in the ‘ HE D, 

I protest, not for the first time, against 
such assertions as these, which excite the 
utter ridicule of our German cousins, and not 
wholly unjustly. Such things are never said 
about Latin. What should we think of one 
who expected us to believe that the Latin 
princeps meant “former” or “first”? Yet the 
present statement is quite as wild, and quite 
as opposed to facts. Water W. SKEarT. 


GENERAL (9 §. i. 129, 209, 253),—Mr. 
F. ApAMs at p. 209 speaks of Wade’s monu- 
ment in the south aisle of the nave of 
Westminster Abbey as “a splendid work of 
Roubiliac.” In contradistinction to this I 
find in Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s ‘ Westminster,’ 
p. 77, the same monument alluded to as “a 
disgrace to Roubiliac.” I am inclined myself 
to agree with a third critic (Malcolm), who 
classes it “third in the scale of merit” in 
Roubiliac’s work. It is certainly placed too 
high for its beauties to be properly appre- 
ciated, and for this reason it is recorded that 
Roubiliac wept as he stood before it. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


My statement that Wade obtained his first 
commission in the Engineers in 1690 was 
copied from ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’; the 
obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1748, copied by Mr. Wurre at the last 
reference, says merely that “he entered the 
army on 26 Dec., 1690.” There was, as Nemo 
supposes, no regular corps of engineers in the 
army at that date. Officers entitled engineers 
accompanied the army on active service ; for 
instance, an ordnance train for service in 
Flanders, 27 Feb., 1692, included a chief 
engineer, a second engineer, and three en- 
gineers. The official document stating this 
is published in Major-General Whitworth 
Porter’s ‘History of the Royal Engineers’ 
(2 vols., 1889). According to this author, “a 
regular corps of engineers” was not formed 
until 26 May, 1716. “This day,” he says, 
“may be taken as that on which the Engineer 
branch of the British army blossomed into a 
distinct corps.” The members of the corps, 
whose names he prints, numbered twenty- 
eight, all officers. All that need be said 
further is comprised in the Gazette announce- 
ment (24-28 April, 1787): “The Corps of 
Engineers shall in future take the name of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers.” 

I take occasion to add that the Mr. Caul- 
field (printed Canfield in the book J cited) 


who is credited with the pone the 
road-making couplet was in all probability 
the William Caulfield who is described in a 
list of staff officers printed in Chamberlayne’s 
‘Magne Britannie Notitia’ for 1745 as 
“Baggage-Master and Inspector of the Roads 
in North-Britain.” Wade was made a field- 
marshal on 14 Dec., 1743 ; and if the military 
roads were not completed until 1737, and 
Caulfield received the above-mentioned a 

pointment before 1743, as is likely, it is idle 
to question the “marshal” reading of the 
couplet. F. Apams. 


Wade represented the city of Bath in Par- 
liament from 1722 to 1747. A full-length 

rtrait of him, in his marshal’s uniform, 
ete in the Guildhall, it having been pre- 
sented by him to the Corporation, the mem- 
bers of which he had painted in return for 
his successive elections by them. Miss Earl, 
Wade’s natural daughter, was the first wife 
of Ralph Allen, the pioneer of postal reform. 
There is good reason for believing that 
Wade found the capital which enabled Allen 
to established his system of cross posts, 
When Allen built Prior Park a statue of the 
marshal was placed in a conspicuous part of 


Tue CHartTaBLe Corporation (9 58. i. 
127).—The Corporation was established for 
lending money on pledges. Its history is 
given in the eye works, which may be 
consulted in the Guildhall Library :— 

Account of the Charitable Corporation for relief 
of the industrious poor, by lending small sums 
under pledges at legal interest. London, 1719. 

Narrative of the Corporation. London, 1719. 

The case of the Corporation. London, 1731. 

The case of the creditors by notes and bonds of 
the Corporation. London, 1731. 

Short history of the Corporation from the date of 
their charter to their late petition, in which is con- 
tained a succinct history of the frauds discovered 
in the management of their affairs. London, 1732. 

The resolutions of both houses of parliament in 
relation to Seign™ Belloni’s letter from Rome, 
May 4, to the committee appointed to inspect the 
affairs of the Corporation. ndon, 1732. 

An answer to an audacious letter from Belloni, 
dated Rome, May 4...... to which is annexed a copy 
of the translation of the letter (which was burnt by 
order of parliament by the common hangman), and 
a copy of the proposals made by John Thomson for 
delivering up the books and papers relating to the 
Charitable Corporation. London, 1732. 

The present state of the waleoey sufferers of the 
Corporation considered. London, 1733. : 

Faction against the Corporation detected, with 
remarks on a speech for withholding relief from that 
company. London, n.d. 

(Prospectus) from the Charitable Corporation for 
relief of industrious poor, by assisting them with 
small sums upon pl at legal interest, at their 
house in Duke Street, 


estminster, London, n.d, 


ii 
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Reasons for passing the bill for making effectual 
such agreement as shall be made, between the Cor- 
poration and their creditors. London, n.d. 

Reasons offered for the relief of the sufferers in 
the Corporation. London, n.d. 

Reasons why the bill to impower the Corporation 
to raise 500,000/. by way of lottery should not pass. 
London, n.d. 


The Library of the London Institution also | 
contains the following tracts :— 


The nature of the Charitable Corporation, and | 
its relation to trade considered. In a letter to a/| 
Member of Parliament. London, 1732. | 

A speech for relieving the unhappy sufferers in | 
the Charitable Copentions ; as it was spoken in the 
House of Commons May8, 1732, by William Shippen. 
London, 1732. 

A scheme to prevent the downfal of the Ch—le 
C—n. (A satire.) 

A Letter from a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, one of the Committee appointed to enquire 
into the affairs of the Charitable Corporation, to 
his Friends, some Merchants at Rome. In which 
are revealed the secret means used by some of the 
committee-men, assistants, and servants, of the 
4 Corporation, for embezzling the stock. London, 

The Charitable Corporation vindicated. By Mr. 
Innes, Solicitor to the Corporation. London, 1745. 

ns for reviving the Charitable Corporation. 
3 2 letter to a Member of Parliament. London, 


EverarD Home CoLEMAN. | 
71, Brecknock Road. | 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE” (8 §, xii. 506; 
9” §. i. 93, 149).—Another flagrant and sad 
example. The correspondent of the Z'imes | 
who criticized the performance of ‘ Hamlet’ 
at Berlin by Mr. Forbes Robertson’s company 
concluded as follows :— 

“It is to be hoped that their success will warrant 
the venture, and that they may contribute, in the 
spiritual and intellectual spheres at least, to the | 
relations of Germany and England that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world akin.” 

Subsequently, in correcting some errors in 
transmission, he observed :— 

“Lastly, it would have been a solecism had I in 
the last word of my despatch varied by so much as 
the altitude of a chopine the world-worn axiom of 
Shakespeare by writing akin instead of kin.” 

How should one criticize a critic who, 
_a out such a gnat as that one little 
a, swallows the indigestible camel of an 
utterly misread passage? I am aware that 
it has been maintained by some whose | 
opinions deserve respect that it is allowable 
to create a sounding saying which was none of 
Shakespeare’s by wrenching his words from 


their context with the powerful instrument of | that the motions w 


altitude of a chopine an axiom which he attri- 


butes to Shakespeare should give his unques- 
tioning adhesion to a variation of an altitude 
that one has difficulty in measuring, is hard to 
understand. KILLIGREW. 


“ ELvepHant” (9 §. i. 187).—It is amusing 
to notice the sancta simplicitas with which 
ple propound in ‘N. & Q.’ obscure pro- 
lems which are still exercising the intellects 
of the profoundest scholars of ey and 
expect them to be solved off-hand by any 
passing ignoramus. If Mr. Strone will con- 
sult Hommel, ‘Die Namen der Saugetiere 
bei den Siidsemitischen Vélkern’; Geiger, 
‘Ostiranische Cultur im Altertum’; or 
Schrader, ‘Sprachvergleichung und_ Urge- 
schichte, he will see how in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Sanskrit, Greek, Slavonic, and Teu- 
tonic the names for ox, stag, camel, and 
elephant are connected, meaning, it would 
seem, simply “a large beast.” Such an ob- 
secure problem is evidently unsuited for dis- 
cussion in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ FrEnrton. 


I would refer Mr. Hersert A. STRONG to a 
long article on the word in the supplement to 
‘Anglo-Indian Glossary,’ by Yule and _. 


Anne Mannine (8* §. xii. 288). — She 
died at Tunbridge Wells 14 Sept., 1879, and 
was buried at Mickleham on the 20th. Her 


| former home had been at Reigate, in Surrey, 


which she left September, 1877, to live with 
her sisters, now dead. A. M. D. 
Blackheath. 


THe GracraL Epoch aND THE Eartu’s 
Rotation (8 S. xii. 429, 494 ; 9 8. i. 291).— 


| What Airy meant by the expression quoted 


by Mr. Harves was that it was Le Verrier’s 
confident prediction of the exact place of the 
unknown planet, and his suggestion that it 
might be recognized by its disc, which led to 
its actual discovery and announcement by 
Galle, whilst Challis (who believed that a 
long search was necessary) was still mappin 


| the stars in the region round its suppos 


place in the heavens. And this was unques- 
tionably the fact. 

With regard to General Drayson’s theory, 
a discussion of it in detail would take far too 
much space for a note in ‘N. & Q. But 


a I may — refer to one point. 
The eneral denies that there is any such 


thing as stellar proper motion, and maintains 
hich astronomers call such 


a full stop ; though it may be suspected that | are only apparent and produced by what he 
many thus cover their retreat froma position | calls the second rotation of the earth’s axis. 
which to their surprise they find untenable. | Now it is quite clear that if this were so the 
But that a critic whe would not vary by the| amounts of these motions would have some 
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relation to the position of the stars with 
a ioe to the prolongation of that axis and 
be functions, so to speak, of the star's appa- 
rent place in the heavens. This is by no 
means the case. The late Mr. Proctor dis- 
cussed a very large number of proper motions, 
and succeeded in showing that in several 
instances groups of stars drifted in certain 
directions ; but these directions were very 
various and had no relation to their positions 
with respect to the earth’s axis, so that they 
were veally cases of star-drift. Besides these 
there are a considerable number of instances 
in which “runaway ” stars are moving much 
more rapidly than any neighbouring stars ; 
Groombridge, 1830, has lately been super- 
seded as the largest known case of these. Mr. 
Harnegs says that he has as much contempt 
for popular books on astronomy as I have. 
Let me then state that I have none at all— 
the very reverse. What I understand by a 
“popular” book on science is one which 
avoids technical and mathematical details, 
and seeks to make known the results obtained 
for the benefit of general readers. Such 
admirable books as Airy’s ‘Popular Astro- 
nomy,’ Prof. Newcomb’s ‘ Astronomy,’ 
and many others that might be named, fulfil a 
very useful purpose, though many of them are 
brief, and cannot enter into matters in great 
detail. In conclusion (and this is my last 
word on the subject) I should like to ask 
Mr. Harnes how his remark on the “con- 
spiracy of silence” with regard to General 
rayson’s theory is consistent with the 
latter's own statement that his views have 
been so widely accepted, both in Europe and 
America, that those who do not accept them are 
in a fair way to be considered “fossil astro- 
nomers.” Amongst these I am afraid the 
undersigned must still be included. In the 
words of the Director of the Goodsell Obser- 
vatory, “there is no such second rotation of 
the earth.” W. T. Lynn. 


“DrrricuLtep” (8 §. xii. 484; 9 §. i. 55, 
156).—I venture to suggest that your first 
correspondent on this point should again 
consult the ‘ Historical English Dictionary.’ 
Under ‘ Difficult’ (verb) he will find plenty 
of instances of a phrase which is by no means 
unusual. Surely the Clarendon ss need 
not spend their funds in giving a separate 
entry for every inflexion of every as ¥ 

AvuTOGRAPHs (9 §. i. 268).—I have a collec- 
tion of about 3,000 or 4,000 autograph letters. 
They are all contained in large “guard” 
books, labelled “Literature,” “Science,” 
“ Art,” “Music and the Drama,” &e. As the 


book lies open I fix the autograph letter 
(with a slight dab of stickphast on the four 
corners at the back) in the centre of the right- 
hand page. Beneath I write the full name 
and title of the man or woman as the case 
may be. Beside the letter I generally fasten 
a photograph or engraving of the writer of 
the autograph. The opposite page is devoted 
to scraps culled from newspapers, &c., all 
connected in some way with the same person. 
Should this person be an author, I invariably 
insert characteristic extracts from his or her 
books. In the case of an artist, engravings 
of that particular artist’s pictures are much 
in evidence. The “guard” is very useful for 
large sheets of letterpress or engravings. 
To it these are attached with stamp edging. 
I have devoted much spare time to the build- 
ing up of these volumes during the past 
twenty years, and I must own that some of 
them are by this time getting very bulky. 
I need hardly add that they are amongst my 
most cherished possessions, and that I have 
never had cause to regret my system of 
arrangement. Joun T. Pace. 


P.S.—Of course each of my seventeen 
volumes is paged and indexed. 


An excellent method of keeping autograph 
letters in order is to attach them by a piece 
of narrow white tape to the leaf of the album; 
by doing this it is possible to hold the letter 
in your hands, disorder is impossible, and 
rearrangement becomes a simple — pe 


Patrens (9% §. i. 44).—It seems hardly fair 
that the writer of the article in the Sporting 
Magazine of 1812 should be held blamable 
for giving to the world “a sample of deriva- 
tion-making,” amusing—nay, absurd—though 
it may be. The idea is, to say the least of it, 
very funny; but it comes from a greater 
than the anonymous writer in question, for 
Gay, in ‘ Trivia,’ i. 281, has these lines :— 

The patten now supports the frugal dame, 

Which from the blue-ey’d Patty takes the name. 
As the date of the publication of this poem 
is, I believe, generally placed between the 
years 1715 and 1717, it would appear that the 
poet has a prior right to the authorship of 
the idea, and to be placed among those who 
now seem to take so much delight in giving 
us new-fangled and far-fetched derivations, 
which often prove annoying, if they are 
laughed at by the students of such matters. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


The writer in the Sporting Magazine (1812), 
when—probably in jocular mood—suggesting 
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that pattens received their name from “ beau- 
tiful Niep-eved Patty, who first wore them,” 
doubtless had in mind Charles Dibdin’s song 
entitled ‘The Origin of the Patten.’ Patty 
became hoarse as a consequence of getting 
her shoes wet. Her lover longed to hear her 
sing again, and he tells 
My anvil glow’d, my hammer rang, 
Till I had form’d from out the fire, 
To bear her feet above the mire, 
An engine for my blue-ey’d Patty. 
Again was heard each tuneful close, 
My fair one in the patten rose, 
Which takes its name from blue-ey’d Patty. 
F. JARRATT. 


Mr. Peacock writes as if he believed that 
the derivation of pattens from Patty originated 
with the sporting writer of 1812. I hasten, 
therefore, to inform him that the honour 
belongs to Gay, who concludes the first book 
of his ‘Trivia’ with a neat little story of the 
invention (line 223 to end). It will suffice 
here to quote the final couplet :— 

The patten now supports each frugal dame, 

Which from the blue-ey’d Patty takes the name. 
My mother wore pattens up to beyond the 
middle of the century, and never could be 
induced to wear clogs or goloshes, which 
superseded them, ont have themselves now 
become nearly, if not quite, extinct in 
London. 

May [| ask if the “clogs” (as they are called) 
worn by factory hands—I intend no joke— 
in the cotton city are not somewhat like the 
old London pattens ! My impression is that 
these “clogs” have an iron rim fixed in and 
running round the sole; and [ shall never 
forget the clatter that dinned my ears when 
I passed on foot through Manchester, twenty 
years ago, at the very hour when the factory 
girls were leaving off work. F. ADAMS. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 

[Very many replies are acknowledged. | 


Goupuurst, In Kent (9 §. i. 87, 154).—I 
am grateful to the two correspondents who 
have answered my question about the deri- 
vation of this name ; but as their replies do 
not agree, I venture to ask for a pronounce- 
ment from Prof. Skeat, Canon Taylor, or 
some other learned etymologist who will be 
so good as to enlighten me. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“Hoast”: “Wuoost” (9% i. 247).—As 
pronounced in Craven, this word may be best 
signified by the letters hooze. Carr’s ‘Craven 
Glossary ’ gives it as the equivalent of “the 
Isl. hoese,” “a difficulty of breathing in cattle.” 
Compare wheeze, A.-S. Aweosan. Grose, ‘ Prov 


Dict.,’ has “ hoased=hoarse, West.” I see the 


‘ 

Dictionariolum Islandicum’ (1688) gives 
hooste as=tussis, “S. hporta, Anglis Septen- 
trional, hauste.” W. H—wn B~y. 


I cannot say that I have ever heard the 
second form in use; but in this neighbour- 
hood oats are frequently called whoats, and 
whot is in some parts used for hot. May not 
whoost be merely a similar mispronunciation ? 
In Nottinghamshire a peculiar 


cough to which cattle are liable is calle 
hooze. Cc. B. 
Epworth. 


This is host in Mid-Derbyshire. The cough 

of cattle and sheep on still nights can Te 

heard a long way, and in the case of the 

latter has a most distressful sound. “Hark 

how them sheyp host! They'll heck ther 

hearts out wi’ hostin’.”. THos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


DeEpIcATION OF ANCIENT CHURCHES (9 §, 
i. 208).—The Catholic rule as to the patronal 
festival of churches dedicated jennie to St. 
Mary is clearly laid down in the followin 
decree of the Congregation of Rites, da 
10 March, 1787: “The Feast of the Assumption 
(15 Aug.) is to be considered the titular feast 
of churches dedicated to the B.V.M. without 
the addition of any particular mystery.” The 
Assumption is not, of course, one of the five 
(not seven, as Mr. WaTsoN implies) feasts of 
the B.V.M. commemorated in the calendar 
of the Anglican Prayer-Book ; but it has |the 
same authority and origin as the others, 
having been imported with them from the 
East not later than the seventh century. (See 
Duchesne, ‘Origines du Culte Chrétien,’ and 
‘Liber Pontificalis’; and Mr. Frere’s intro- 
duction to the Sarum Gradual, p. xxiii, note.) 
The titular festival of churches dedicated to 
St. Saviour is celebrated on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, 6 Aug. (Decree of Congrega- 
tion of Rites, 29 Nov., 1755, and 23 May, 1835). 
That of churches dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity is, naturally, Trinity Sunday. 

OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


A church may be dedicated in honour of 
the B.V.M. simply as St. Mary, or in special 
commemoration of some mystery or event 
connected with her. Thus we might have 
the Church of the Annunciation ; the feast 
of the title would then be 25 March. Or St. 


| Mary of the Snow (Sancta Maria ad Nives), 


5 Aug. Or St. Mary of the Assumption, 
15 Aug. So with St. Peter. A church may 
be called St. Peter, or St. Peter and St. 
Paul, or St. Peter of the Chains (Ad Vin- 
cula), 1 Aug., as is, I think, the case with St. 
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Peter’s-in-the-East at Oxford. The titular 
feast for Church of the Holy Trinity would 
be Trinity Sunday, as it is of Canterbury 
Cathed The dedication St. Saviour is 
that of the Lateran Basilica, the Cathedral 
of Rome, the “Mother and Mistress of all 
Churches in the World,” 9 Nov. Many feasts 
in the kalendar have their origin in the 
translation of relics or the dedication of a 
church. Thus St. James, 25 July, is the 
translation of his remains to Compostella. 
Michaelmas Day is the anniversary of the 
dedication of the church of St. Michael in the 
Via Salaria. So of Holyrood Day, 14 Sept., 
SS. Peter and Paul, 29 June, and others. 


Georce ANGuUs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Orpers or Friars (9 S. i. 168).—Is Mr. 
ARNOTT correct in saying that the Observant 
Friars had only two liens in England? In 
addition to the two he mentions, it is a well- 
known fact that there was a house of Obser- 
vant Friars at Greenwich, adjoining the old 
palace, the memory of which survived in the 
road called Friars’ Road, closed in 1834 for 
Greenwich Hospital improvements. The 
brothers were very active against the divorce 
of Katherine of Aragon. AYEAHR. 


Boni Homines, in France Bons Hommes. 
The order founded by St. Stephen Grand- 
mont in the eleventh century; a branch of 
the Franciscans at Vincennes; a Portuguese 
Order of Canons ; religious observing the rule 
of St. Austin—all were called Boni Homines. 
See ‘The Catholic Dictionary,’ by Addis and 
Arnold. Gerorce Ancus. 


The name of the Boni Homines, with other 
questions relating to their house at Ash- 
ridge and its branch or colony at Edenton, 
receives notice in the ‘Oxford Wicoken His- 
tory,’ 8.P.C.K., pp. 269-72. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Derivation or Foor’s Cray (9" i. 169). 
~—Samuel Lewis, in his ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England,’ London, 1831, says :— 

“This parish probably derived its name from 
Fot or Vot, its proprietor at the time of Edward 
the Confessor, and from the river Cray, which runs 
by the eastern end of the village, there turning a 
— and then directing its course towards North 

ray. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ DRESSED UP TO THE NINES ” (8 §. xii. 469; 
9 §. i. 57, 211).—While looking up something 
else in Grose and Pegge’s ‘Glossary of Pro- 
vincial and Local Words used in England,’ 


1839, my eye caught the following: “Ni! 


Ni! an exclamation expressing amazement 
on seeing any one finely dressed. N{orth},” 
To me this seems to have a connexion with the 
popular phrase in question. I have not seen 
it mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ previously, and 
think it worth making a note of. It would 
be interesting to know whether the exclama- 
tion arose from the phrase, or can have any- 
thing to do with the origin of the latter. 
C. P. Hare. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidne .—Vol. LIV. Stanhope — Storin. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

ONCE more, as in one or two previous volumes of 

the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ the lion's 

share of the work falls to the editor. Not quite so 
monumental as the life of Shakspeare, which we 
are glad to hear is to be reprinted in a separate 
volume, is Mr. ’s life of Sterne, which forms 
the principal feature in the present book. Next to 
that, however, it comes in both interest and import- 
ance. Access has been obtained to materials pre- 
viously unpublished, some of them in our national 
collection, others in the possession of the Whitefoord 
family, of Sir George Wombwell, of Newburgh 

Priory, Yorks, of Mr. Alfred Morrison, and of 

Lord Basing. From these and other sources Mr. 

Lee has compiled the most exact and authoritative 

life of Sterne that has yet seen the light. He has, 

moreover, brought to r upon the man and his 
works his fine critical and judicial gifts, with the 
result, it may fearlessly said, that the estimate 
that is formed will be that by which posterity will 
be content toabide. The commonly accepted notion 
that in Mrs. Shandy Sterne depicted his own wife 
Mr. Lee disputes, and he holds that “in an 
irresponsible fashion” he was not indifferent to her 
happiness, though “he never viewed his marital 
seriously, and his immoral and _self- 
indulgent temperament rendered sustained felicity 
impossible.” It is obviously difficult for us to 
reproduce the judgments of Mr. Lee. That Sterne 
was a “‘scamp,” as Thackeray calls him, in any 
accepted use of the term, is denied. He was, it is 
said, “‘a volatile, self-centred, morally apathetic 
man of genius......not destitute of generousinstincts.” 

Sterne hes had the misfortune to be sneered at or 

attacked by men so distinguished and so diverse 

as Dr. Johnson, Richardson, Goldsmith, va 

Smollett, Byron, and Thackeray. He can claim, 

however, supporters only less distinguished, and 

his influence upon European literature has been 

ter than that of any of his assailants except 
een. When all has been said concerning Sterne’s 
indecency, buffoonery, mawkishness, plagiarism, 
and digressions, he remains as a delineator of the 
comedy of human life among the four or five fore- 
most humourists. ‘‘ Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, 

Dr. Slop, Mr. and Mrs. Shandy, Obadiah, and the 

Widow Wadman are of the kin—however the degree 

of kinship may be estimated—of Pantagruel and Don 

puaste. of Falstaff and Juliet’s Nurse, of Monsieur 
ourdain and Tartuffe.” If Mr. Lee is disposed to 
scourge with moderation the moral shortcomings of 
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; it is otherwise with John Hall Stevenson 
TPogenius , whose life necessarily supplements the 
other. /ith Smollett and the writers in the 
Critical Review, his latest biographer treats him 
with caustic contempt. Another life of much 
interest is that of George Steevens, whose “fantastic 
acrimony” Mr. Lee admits, while holding that more 
damaging allegations are not supported by evidence, 
and denying what was stated against him by Tom 
Davies, the biographer of Garrick. Interesting and 
valuable literary biographies are those of Stanley, 
the translator of Anacreon; Stanyhurst, translator 
of Virgil; Howard Staunton, chess-player and 
Shakspearian editor; and , Still, the author of 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ With the exception 
of a life of Dugald Stewart, who, it is conceded, 
“represents rather the decline than the develop- 
ment of a system of philosophy,” Mr. Leslie Stephen 
confines himself almost entirely to the biographies 
of men of his own name and family, a sufficiently 
distinguished group. Many lives of much value 
and interest by Mr. Thomas Seccombe lead off with 
a description of the wild and romantic career of 
Lad ester Stanhope. Active interest attends 
the life of Robert Louis Stevenson, recently removed 
from among us. It is written in an appreciative 
strain by Mr. Sidney Colvin, whose knowledge of 
the writer was intimate. The life of Steele is 
written with much > ay and with admirable 
taste by Mr. Austin Dobson, one of the men most 
qualified of all to deal competently with it. John 
Sterling is necessarily safe in the hands of Dr. 
Garnett, whose most important contribution it is. 
The life of Henry Stebbing is one of the best of Mr. 
W. P. Courtney's contributions. One of the most 
valuable historical articles is that by Miss Kate 
Norgate on King Stephen. Mr. C. H. Firth ae 
many noteworthy lives, writing on, among others, 
Philip Stanhope, first and second Earls of Chester- 
field—the Earl of Chesterfield is in the hands of Mr. 
Lee—and Sir Philip Stapleton, the Presbyterian 
soldier. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley is presented by 
Mr. R. E. Prothero, various historical Stanleys 
being distributed among different writers. Of the 
numerous Stewarts very many are in the hands of 
Mr. T. F. Henderson. Mr. Henry Bradley supplies 
an excellent account of George Stephens, the archex- 
ologist. Space naturally fails us to dwell upon the 
many biographies of interest furnished by Prof. 
Laughton, Col. Vetch, Dr. Norman Moore, and 
other specialists. The names of the Rev. W. Hunt, 
Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. Thomas Bayne, Mr. 
F. M. O'Donoghue, Miss Lee, and other well-known 
contributors are still pleasantly prominent. It is 
needless to say that the customary and exemplary 
punctuality was displayed in the appearance of the 
volume. 


The Royal Gallery at Hampton Court Illustrated, 
By Ernest Law, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) ; ; 
A SERVICEABLE and delightful appendix to his 
‘History of Hampton Court Palace’ is supplied by 
Mr. Law in his catalogue raisonné of the pictures in 
the Queen’s collection at that palace. To the merits 

we Law’s ‘History’ we have frequently drawn 
the attention of our readers, Without being ex- 
actly intended as a companion to that excellent 
work, the present volume is to some extent a sup- 
plement, adding greatly to its value and, we doubt 
not, to its popularity. in saying this we are neither 
denying nor qualifying its direct claims upon admi- 
ration as a separate work, dealing historjcally with 


the origin of the gallery, classifying the contents, 
and depicting the greatest treasures of a collection 
which, reduced as it is, constitutes still a precious 
possession. For the manner in which the collection 
was established, and for the part in its formation 
taken by successive monarchs, as well as for the 
dispersal of the pictures by Puritan ignorance and 
prejudice, we must refer our readers to Mr. Law’s 
introduction. To the interposition of Cromwell it is 
due in part that what was then, perhaps, the finest 
collection in the world did not qatively disappear. 
Among those which owed their preservation to 
Cromwell was the ‘Triumph of Julius Cesar’ of 
Mantegna, concerning which a correspondence is at 
wesent being conducted in these columns. Besides 
hiring a man at half-a-crown a day to break the 
vainted glass in the church windows, the Round- 
os sold pictures which, under these conditions 
even, realized no smaller a sum than 38,000/., the 
pictures at Hampton Court, 382 in number, being 
sold for 4,675/. 16s. We may dismiss, however, this 
terrible episode in art history, which cleared the 
galleries of veritable masterpieces and opened them 
to receive the graceless beauties of succeeding 
Stuart kings. Mr. Law’s historical introduction 
gives all the information accessible as to the steps 
subsequently taken to repair Roundhead devasta- 
tion. The writer then proceeds seriatim through 
the various rooms, enumerating the contents, de- 
scribing the pictures, giving, where it is possible, 
the name of the artist, and furnishing such par- 
ticulars—biographical, literary, and _ historical—as 
are at command. By means of photogravure and 
other processes one hundred of the most noted 
pictures are reproduced, assigning thus a permanent 
and, as time will probably prove, an augmenting 
value to the book. Very few of the fine Italian 
pictures at Hampton Court have previously been 
reproduced. A selection has been, moreover, made 
from the historical portraits of all styles, ages, and 
schools gathered together at Hampton Court in 
such plenty as to excel in interest “those in any 
collection, public or private, with the single excep- 
tion, of course, of the National Portrait Gallery.” 
Great pains have been spent upon the task of 
assigning the pictures to their respective artists, 
with the result that a hundred and fifty erroneous 
attributions in previous lists have, it is believed, 
been corrected, and that twenty-five historical por- 
traits which were wrongly named have had their 
true names supplied. he misnomers in some 
cases extend to the time of Charles I. In these 
and other alterations and additions the author 
has had the assistance of the late Sir George 
Scharf, of M. Niel, Mr. Lionel Cust, and other 
specialists. Mr. Cust would, had such a course 
been feasible, have arranged the pictures under the 
s of schools of painting. In the case of works 
however, scattered about in different rooms, and 
only to be generally seen under inconvenient, if 
indispensable restrictions, such a course seems in- 
expedient. The arrangement according to the con- 
secutive numbers on the labels is such as will best 
suit public convenience. Among the illustrations 
to the volume are many of great beauty and extreme 
interest. The frontispiece consists of a charmin 
photogravure of Correggio’s ‘St. Catherine Read. 
ing,’ which is followed by one no less beautiful of 
Cariani’s ‘ Venus Recumbent.’ Vandyck’s ‘ Charles 
the First’ {the ascription of which is queried), the 
fourth and fifth pictures from Mantegna’s ‘Tri- 
umph,’ religious pictures of the Palmas, Vecchio and 
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Giovane, and Dosso Dossi, portraits by Tintoretto, 
Parmigiano, Rembrandt, Albrecht Diirer, Holbein, 
Titian, and Gainsborough, represent the character 
of the collection. The historical notices display a 
wide range of erudition. Indexes supply a variety 
of cross-references likely to be of t service to 
the reader and the student. The claims of Mr. Law 
upon the gratitude of that portion of the public 
which is interested in art are great. Their extent 
will be realized when it is taken into account that 
what in many cases is done by public officials at 
public expense, is in this case due to individual 
effort and charge. Should the present venture 
meet with the support it is entitled ‘to claim, other 
portions of the royal collections will be dealt 


with in similar fashion, and issued in companion | 
scarcely, however, a book with which we—though we 


volumes. 
Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 


ONE more volume—the fifth—has been added to the 
large-type “Border” edition of the Waverley 
Novels, published with all the illustrations of the 
previous edition—ten in all—and with the whole of 
Mr. Lang’s notes. It will, like its predecessors, be 
sure of a welcome, and is just the form in which it 
may most satisfactorily be perused. The estimate 
of this work formed by Mr. Lang is greatly in 
advance of that we ourselves hold. Yielding to 
few in our devotion to Scott, we do not put ‘ Old 
Mortality’ anywhere near the foremost among his 
historical novels. Henry Morton is almost the 
least interesting hero he has painted, and Edith 
Bellenden fails to hit our fancy. The pictures of 
the Cameronians and the historical portraits are 
fine, but the romance that charms us in works such 
as ‘Rob Roy’ and ‘ Redgauntlet’ is absent. Only 
when Morton returns from abroad do we feel our- 
selves stirred as in other works, and the formalities 
observed by Morton, Claverhouse, and others in 
their speech annoy and repel. Still, the book is 
immortal, and in this pleasant shape cannot be 
other than welcome. 


A Bibliography of Skating. 
(Warhurst.) 

Mr. Fosrer’s bibliography, of which this is prac- 
tically the fourth edition, is well executed and 
ample, and appeals warmly to a small class of 
readers. It reproduces an excellent fifteenth-cen- 
tury woodcut of skating, with “a spill,” is published 
by subscription, and may be commended to all to 
whom the subject is of interest. 


By Fred W. Foster. 


The Classics for the Million. By Henry Grey. 
(Long.) 

Tuts epitome in English of the Greek and Latin 

classics has reached its sixteenth thousand. Asa 

popular work it is of great utility, being well 

executed and trustworthy throughout. Seldom, 

indeed, has more useful information been condensed 


into smaller space. 


Pansies from French Gardens. Gathered by Henry 
Attwell. (George Allen.) 

In this pretty and dainty little volume Prof. Att- 
well gives us a series 0 es from Pascal, 
Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, and Vauvena 

translated into English, and accompanied a 
few useful notes. A short and serviceable seuine 
explains to the general reader the merits of a class 
of composition in which the French have always 


es, 


held the foremost place. A separate volume hag 
been dedicated by the same author, it appears, to 
Joubert. The maxims of Vauvenargues are little 
known in this country, but are highly estimated in 
France. His —— have an effortless grace which 
greatly commends them, and an almost total absence 
of cynicism. Prof. Attwell’s biographical sketches 
are not the least remunerative portion of his volume, 


The Cathedral. By J.-K. Huysmans. Translated 
by Clara Bell. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tose who love cathedrals in general and the 


| Cathedral of Chartres in particular will find much 


in this bock to inspirit them. If they are pious 
Roman Catholics, enamoured of symbolism and 
mysticism, they may find it even a delight. It is 


| come in the first category—are called upon to deal, 


The merits of Huysmans have won general recogni- 
tion. 


Mr. Cuarzes T. Garry, F.S.A., will shortly issue 
‘The Spirit of the Holy Court,’ from ‘The Holy 
Court’ of Nicolas Caussin, 8.J., translated by Sir 
Thomas Hawkins. The publishers are Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

Mr. A. T. QuriLeR Covcn, author of ‘The Blue 
Pavilions,’ ‘The Delectable Duchy,’ &c., who is 
more widely known as “ Q,” has undertaken to edit 
a new illustrated sixpenny monthly. It will be called 
The Cornish Magazine, and will contain fiction, 
folk-lore, poems, and biographical and descriptive 
articles of special interest to those acquainted with 
Cornwall and of general interest to all readers, 
The magazine will be prodticed in the style of the 
leading London magazines, and will make its first 
appearance on | July. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :-— 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of moet, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Connte (“Stamps”).—Valueless. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 
BYRO’E BET HA 
By ESME STUART, 


Author of ‘A Faire Damzell,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ ‘ A Mine of Wealth,’ &c, 
Chapters XXIX. to XXXII. 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE. 


Chapters I. to IV. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


“ ACCESSORY BEFORE the FACT.” | “LADY” ROXBY’S SECRET, 
An UNWILLING NEPHEW. | REVERSED. 
AT CROSS-PURPOSES. 

The BACHELORS’ CLUB. 


GRIT. | 


ILL-OMENED NUMBER THIRTEEN. The IRONY of FATE, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A GREAT CHINESE TEACHER. OLD LONDON SUN-DIALS, 
A GREAT EMPORIUM. PLEASURES of HOPE. 
4 MEDLEVAL ARMADA. SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 
An ESSEX STREAM. 
SOME MEMORIES of a CITY BACKWATER. 


CARE SUNDAY. 
FANS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Varicose Veins, 
FASHIONS. The TABLE: “ In a Time of Scarcity.” 


GAMBLERS and GAMBLING. VALENTIA EMBROIDERY. 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. WOMAN'S BEAUTY: What Kind of Life 


FIRE BRIGADES on the CONTINENT. | TOTEMISM. 
| 
IMPORTANCE of LISTENING WELL, | soonest Destroys it ? 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St. Bride Street, E,.C. 
And at all Booksellers and Katlway Bookstalls. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


HSMITH & § ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offerea 
MANNBRING (G. —WITH AXE and RIFLE in NRW ZEALAND ALPS. With 18 Iilustrations 
: 68 


from Photographs anda Map. Royal 8vo. ... 
GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE ot the “ ‘MARCHESA” to ‘KATUSCHATKA aa NEW 
GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations... 210 ... 12 @ 
VON HOHNBL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLF and STEFANIE: an | Aasouns of ‘Count 
Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in Kastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. Trans- 
lated by NANCY BLL (N. D' a With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small! Coloured 


Maps. 2 vols. Svo.. 42 0 ..12 6 
BELL (C. F. MOBERLBY). —FROM ‘PHARAOH to FRLLAK. “With Mlustrations by Montbard. 
Royal 8vo. 16 0 5 0 
(HENRY). "ARTISTIC TRAVEL in “NORMANDY, BRITTANY, ‘the PYRENEES, 
AIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations .. 106... 5 0 
souvenat (GABRIEL) —THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER the PAMIR- 'to INDIA. With 
250 Lllustratious by Albert Pepin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... Se. 
R. N.) and DAVIS (G. G.), in ARCTIC SEAS: the Voyage ‘of the « Kite,” “with. Peary’ 
ae Cae. With Maps, Portraits, and Photographic Views .. 160 ... 10 6 
KROUPA (B.).—AN ARTIST'S TOUR "the ‘SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
lilustrated. Royal 8vo. ... 210. 7 6 
LUMHOLTZ (CARL), M.A. —AMONG CANNIBALS: | an Account ‘of Four Years’ Travel i in Australia, 
and of Camp Life with the ae of eran With ee Coloured Plates, and 1 
240 10 6 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ ‘SPORT in SOMALI LAND. “With Illustrations ‘fom Photo- 
grapbs by Colonel Paget .. 
(SIR WILLIAM MARTIN), M. A. — CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the KARAKORAM. 
HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T. G. BONNEY, D.se F.K.S., Dr. A. G. 
BUTLER, F.L.S., W. LAURENCE, H. DUCKWORTH. B.A., Lieut.-Col. A. G. DURAND, = 
W. BOTTING HEMSLRY, F.K.S., W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S. F.ES., Miss C. A. RAISIN, B.Sc., 
Prof. C. F. ROY, F.R.S. ‘With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, a, and Supplementary 


Volume. 2vols. ... 56 6 2% 0 
CRAIK (M UNSENTIMENTAL “JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. _ Beautifully 
12 6 5 0 
>. in ‘ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by M. TIRARD. With 400 Mlustrations 
and Maps. Super-royal 21 0 12 6 
ROMILLY (HUGH WESTERN ‘and NEW “GUINEA. Second Edition. Map. 
Crown 8vo. ... oo 7 6 36 
BY (H. M.). IN “DARKEST AFRICA; or, the Quest, Reseue, and ‘Retreat of Emin Pasha, 
ee of Kquatoria. With 150 Woodcut Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 420 ..18 0 


“ BACCHANTER,” the CRUISE of HER MAJBSTY'S SHIP, 1879-82. Compiled from ‘the "Private 
Journals of Princes ALBERT VICTOR and GEORGE of — With Additions by J. N. 

DALTON. Illustrations, Charts, and Maps. 2vols.... 86 
caval on RARL of) —WITH the YACHT, CAMERA, and CYCLE ‘in the MEDITERRANEAN. 
h 95 beautiful Iilustrations 7 the London and 

oon 1226... 36 
WITH “the YACHT and CAMBRA. ‘in EASTERN WATERS. ‘With 88 beautiful 
Photomezzoty pe Illustrations » A the London and and = of 
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